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in any point I am perple 
11. aſhamed, if I am in an error, to be inſtrufted. Whoever, therefore, in 


4% 


that he has been miſled, let him come over to me; or endeavour to recall me to his 
opinion, if he has reaſon 5 I have been miſtaken. 


Search the Scriptures. JOHN, v. 39- 
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2 which are delineated its Riſe and Progreſs from the moſt 


early Ages of its Exiſtence, down to the preſent Times; '5 
and the Impropriety of this Ecclefiaſtical Conſtitution is 
ſhewn, whether it be conſidered in a Moral, a Phyſical, or 
a Political Light: 


AS ALSO, 


A ſummary Account is given of the Origin of the Mas 


Tic Life; of the Prejudices which chiefly contributed to 
introduce it, and in what Manner theſe have been perpe- 
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other Obſervances of the Roman Catholic diſcipline. 
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xed with doubts, I will not be afraid to feck 3 nor will 


» perceives the truth, let him proceed with me ; or, if he ſtill continues 
let him join me in my reſearches. Should he, at any time, diſcover 
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. T a ſmall pamphlet which I publiſhed not 
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long ſince, my ſubject led me to make a 
few obſervations on the law of Celibacy, 
which is preſcribed to the Clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and which is eſteemed 
a fundamental rule, in moſt of the Religious 
eſtabliſhments abroad. Theſe, I find, have given 
ſome offence. As the ſentiments I there expreſſed, 
were, in great meaſure, oppoſite to thoſe which 
generally prevail amongft Roman Catholics; ſome 


of my poſitions have been controverted, and others, 


poſitively rejected. In order, therefore, to vin- 


upon that occaſion, I thought it would not be 


improper to confider this ſubject more fully, 


and enter upon a more minute diſcuſſion of the 
reaſons which engaged me to adopt that opinion. 


This labour may appear, perhaps, at firſt 
ſight, ſuperfluous; and the whole controverſy 


B of 


dicate the truth of what I incidentally advanced 
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of little importance, in a Kingdom, where nei- 
ther the obligation, nor the propriety of ſuch 
a law, with reſpect to the numerous body of 
the Chriſtian Clergy, is admitted. But, as it is 
a fact, that theſe inſtitutions are not only re- 
vered as ſacred, but are actually embraced by 
many of our fellow Citizens who fly to a volun- 
tary exile in foreign climates, to the prejudice 
of their mother Country; and by thouſands of 
either ſex, in every ſtate where the Roman Ca- 
tholic diſcipline prevails, to the detriment of 
ſociety in general; it is the intereſt of every 
individual, of every Citizen of the world, to 
have this matter duly canvaſſed, and exhibited 
in its proper light. Thus confidered, it is no 
longer a ſubject fit, merely, for private ſpecu- 
lation or debate, but becomes of public concern : 
and claims the attention of all who have at 
heart the general advantage of mankind, and 
are willing to promote its welfare, 


The taſk I have undertaken, is not, however, 
without it's difficulties; as the ideas of many 
moſt reſpectable men in every age, have ſo wide- 
ly differed in this regard, and the diſcipline of 
the Church has been fo various, in different periods 
of time. Yet, amidſt this variety of opinions, I will 
endeavour to trace out the hiſtory of this op- 
preſſive injunction, and to appreciate its ſup- 
poſed utility, For, we may ſay of it, as Bos- 

| | SUET 
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ver did of Theatrical entertainments; II y 
a de grands exemples pour, mais de fortes raiſons 
contre.” The propriety of it may be defended by great 
examples; but combated with ſolid arguments. 
Indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, that a ſtate of 
continency has been celebrated by many of the 
ancient Fathers with great encomiums, and mar- 
riage has been rather depreciated and contemned. 
To theſe traditionary authorities, therefore, I will 
oppoſe others equally reſpectable and concluſive. 
In ſhort, as Scripture, authority, and reaſon 
have been appealed to. in ſupport of this opinion; 
with what degree of truth they have, ſeverally, 
been affirmed to favour it, I will endeavour to 
ſhew in the courſe of this Eſſay. How far I 
ſhall have ſucceeded, I ſhall leave to the im- 
partial, after a candid peruſal of it, to deter- 
mine. I have chiefly collected only what others 
have ſaid before me upon this ſubject; but, 1 

have aimed to draw the — ww / nuy 
narrower_compaſs : Eſpecially, as without ever 41 o cLe cf 
loſing fight of my principal ſubject, I have, occafi- . 
onally introduced ſuch other diſcuſſions, as may ren- eg: ates 
der this Eflay more. intereſting and comprehen- & $42 /r1en, 
five, than will probably be apprehended from a C e 
bare inſpection of its Title page. My wiſh is, JI re dνẽ,rT 
rather to be uſeful by contributing to ſupport Die ood 
what I really eſteem the cauſe of truth, than to 

ſeek unmerited and unſatisfaftory applauſe, by 

adyancing any opinions which may diſturb the 


B 2 peace 
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peace of the Community. On the contrary ; it 
is in defence of its moſt ſacred rights that I have 
here preſumed to ſtand forth, without any other 
pretenſions to the favour of the public, than what 
the merits of the cauſe itſelf may deſerve. I 
have combated miſtaken notions that have long 
prevailed; but I have neither treated them lu- 
dicrouſly, nor with contempt. Ancient preju- 
dices deſerve at all times a certain degree of re- 
ſpect; but our deference for them ſhould not be 
carried ſo far, as to command our ſilent homage, 
when they evidently tend to deſtroy the happineſs 
of mankind. 


Different opinions will, am confident, be 
paſſed upon the following Eſſay, according to the 
different ſentiments which my Readers of every 
various perſuaſion have adopted, from prejudices 
of education, or à too ready acquieſcence in the 
notions of thofe to whom they have been taught 
to look up, and from whoſe decifions they ſcarce 
eſteem it lawful to appeal. But to ſuch as willingly 
place themſelves beyond the reach of conviction, 
the-peruſal of the fullowing obſervations will be 
uſeleſs. They are addreſſed to thoſe alone, who, 
in ſearch of 3 are willing to conſider them 
with due attention, and without any previous bias. 
If they perceive any merit in them, they will en- 
deavour to countenance the doctrine they ſupport: 
But, if they appear fallacious and inconcluſive, let 
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them expoſe their fallacy, and place the cdntro- 
verſy in a truer point of view. | 


That the Celibacy of the Clergy was not inſti- 
tuted by Chriſt, nor by the Apoſtles, is allowed 
in general by moſt Roman Catholic Divines; and 


by all thoſe Councils, Popes, and Doctors, who 


hold it lawful in the Greek Church, for all ſuch 
Subdeacons, Deacons, and Prieſts who enter into 
the marriage ſtate before their ordination, to con- 
tinue ſtill to live with their wives. © The tradition 
of the eaſtern Churches, ſay the Decretals, par: 
I. diſtin. 31. cap. 14; ex Con. Lat. V. an. 12 13. 
ſub Innoc. 3. is different from that of the Holy 
Church of Rome; for their Priefts, Deacons, 
and Subdeacons are married men. So allo the 
Canon law; Copula ſacerdotalis nec Evangelica, 
nec legali, vel apoſtolica autoritate prohibetur. 
Gratian cauſ. 26. 4. 2. c. 1. and, cauſ. 34. Pp. 1. in 
An. (a) And Johan. a Ludegna in the council of 


(a) That I may not over-burden this Eſſay with unneceſſary 
quotations in two different languages, I ſhall ſometimes 
refer the Reader to the notes at the bottom of the page, 
without always giving an Engliſh verſion of them, when 
the ſame doctrine has, already, been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
in the text. This would only ſerve to {well the pamphlet be- 
yond its intended bulk, without conveying any further 
informatiqn. 

It may not be improper, at the ſame time, to remark that 
I ſhall moſtly cite thoſe paſſages from the Greek Fathers, 
which I may have occaſion to introduce, from the latin tranſ- 
latians that accompany their works; Becauſe, living in the 


country, I have not the convenience of printing them in 


the language in which they were originally written, 
Trent 


2e , 
2 


Auen 


9 
Trent, when he ſaid . Conſtituo ſacerdotum cx+ 
libatum non eſſe Juris Divini, aut quoquam modo 
ab apoſtolis præceptum. I affirm that the Celi- 
bacy of Prieſts is not of divine appointment, nor 
in any manner commanded by the Apoſtles. * Nor 
is fuch a law, indeed, ever inſinuated by the Evan- 
geliſts, or by the Apoſtles; moſt of whom, it 
appears, were married men. Thus St. Peter, as is 
evident from Matt. 8. v. 14. was married: And 
Clem. Alexan. Lib 3. Strom. aſſures us that he 
had ſeveral children. When his Wife ſuffered mar« 
tyrdom ; he himſelf exhorted her to undergo it 
with conſtancy. (a) Hence, ſhe muſt have accom- 


0877 - Me panied him in his travels; as none, except St. Ste- 
phen and St. James, ſuffered for their faith, till 


41149311 cet the latter end of Nero's reign, when St. Peter was 


N foter! 


wholly employed in the Weſt. That St. Paul was 
married, is atteſted by great authorities. Clem. 
Alexan. expreflly affirms it. (5) Euſebius Lib. 
3. Hif. Eccleſ. c. 30. admits the fame. Methodius, 
who died a martyr ſoon after 311, ſays, he lived 
in widowhood and a ſtate of continency : Conviv. 
I #5 
| fa) Euſeb. Lib. g. e. and Baluze miſcell. tam. 1. 


% Whenever in citing the ancient Fathers or other hol 
men, I omit the title of Saint; it is not out of any diſreſpect 
for their 2 as there are many amongſt them whom 
I greatly honour and revere: But, becauſe I eſteem it an 
unmeaning, and often, an improper diſtinction. When 
I have occaſion to mention ſome of the more modern Saints, 


I generally, however, have paid them that compliment, 
_ becauſe it might, otherwiſe, not be underſtoad by many, 


of what perſons I was ſpeaking, 71 
| irg. 


(9) 
virg. Chryſoftom de virg. c. 82, ſeems of the % // // 
ſame opinion; and adds, in another place, that 
ſeveral, in his time, maintained that thoſe words 
of the Apoſtle, Epiſ. ad Philip, c. 4. True yoke fel- 
low, which in the Attic dialect may be rendered, 


my faithful partner, (a) were addreſſed to his wife. 
Beſides, the words which immediately follow in the 
original, plainly ſhew that it was ſpoken of ſome fe- 

male aſſiſtant, Clemens Alex. alſo poſitively affirms 7 - / 
that the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. 9, ſpoke of his Vife. () And 
though Tertullian, from whom all the ancients ſeem 

to have derived their opinion, when he became a 
Montaniſt, explained this paſſage ſimply of a Chriſtian 
Woman; Let, he introduces the Catholics objecting to 

him ©'Licebat et Apoſtolis nubere, et uxores circum- 
ducere; the apoſtles even were allowed to marry, and 

travel in company with their wives. Which ſhews 
what was then the ſenſe given to this expreſſion 
amongft the Orthodox. Nay we ſee from the inter- 


polator of St. Ignatius's Epiſtles, that St. Peter, At 


'and St. Paul, andother Apoſtles, (or, the reſt of 
the Apoſtles) uſed marriage.(c) That this paſſage 
was 


(a) See Erafin. Cajetan, Catharinus, &c. or the autho- 
rities cited by Dom Calmet on this text, andon 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

(% Et Paulus, quidem, non veretur in quadam epiſtola 
ſuam appellare uxorem. . . , dicit enim, non habemus poteſtatem 
mulierem ſororem circumducends, > Jeu et religui Apoſtoli ? See lib. 3. 
Strom. — the writers named in the foregoing note. 

(e) Petrus, et Paulus, et reliqui Apoſtoli, nuptiis fuerunt + 
fociati : qui non libidinis cauſa, fed poſteritatis ſubrogandæ 
2 conjuges habuerunt. nat. ad Philadelph. Edit. 

fi. He cannot ſpeak of the time that preceded their 

Apoſtleſhip, ſince he mentions this to prove that many holy 


6109 

was not corrupted ſince the Reformation, appeats 
from various editions made before that time: And 
that it is genuine, may be ſeen in Uſher Diſſertat. 
in Jenat. c. 17, and Cotelerius, Annot. in Locum. 
Whether it be a fact, or not, that the Apoſtles in 
their miffions were accompanied by their wives, 
1 Cor. c. g. (who, ſurely, were much more pro- 
per to attend them than any other pious women 


whatever ;) Yet, all this diſpute about it, evidently 


ſhews, that it was not believed in theſe early days, 
either to have been preſcribed by Chriſt, or to be 
the practice of the Apoſtles to live ſeparate from 
their wives, whether as a duty of precept, or a coun- 
ſel of propriety. 


St. Philip had 7hree daughters, whom he married 
to ſo many huſbands. (4) Of thoſe of Philip the 
Deacon we read AFs 21. 9. In fine, the author 
of the commentary upon the Epiſ. of St. Paul, 
amongſt St. Ambroſe's works, ſays, All the 


Apoſtles, except John and Paul were martied.”. 


See alſo Epiphanius.beres .28. Cotelerius cites Eu- 
febius, S. Baſil, and ſome others, for theſameopinion, 


men were married, in oppaſiten to the ſentiments of ſome, 


who violently declaime againſt that ſtate; and expreſsly 
ſays, Poſteritatis ſubrogande gratia ; with an intention of having 


children. If he only alluded to what they did before = 


were called by Chriſt, the argument falls to the 
Nor were the ſuppoſed, in any ſenſe, to be men of ſuperior 
Virtue, till after the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt; hence we 
cannot imagine that they would, before that time, be cited 
as an example, by Ignatius. 

(a) Clemens Alexan, lib. 3 Strom. 


Euſebius 


* . 88 ** 2 »- ith. A tc, 
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Euſebius lib. 3. c. 30 where he tells us that St. 
| „Paul was married; ſays, that he led not his wife 
| about with him, that be might be able to diſ- 
charge the duties of an Apoſtle with greater readineſs. 
Ut expeditior miniſterium obiret.” If this be 
the caſe; how ridiculous to ſuppoſe, without any 
authority, that all thoſe who were engaged in mar- 
riage, lived in Continency with their wives; al- 
though it is ſo poſitively aſſerted by S. Jerom. 
This opinion is, certainly, deftitute of proof : 
And it would have been an example of no great 
| edification for the Apoſtles to have avoided 
| the company of their own wives, while they 
| permitted the attendance of other women, how- 
} ever pious and cbaſte. Hence it ſeems much 
| more natural to explain the words of St. Paul, 1 
Cor. ix, of a Wife who is a Chriſtian, a Siſter in 
Faith. What was the practice of other Holy 
Men, in the firſt and pureſt ages of the Church, we 
mall examine hereafter. 
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The great reſpect for the ſtate of Celibacy 
which poſſeſſed the minds of many in theſe 
early times, was, probably, firſt introduced by 
the Montaniſt Tertullian, who wanted to refine c AM 200 
J upon the Chriſtian ſyſtem of morality, ſup- 4, 64 
| poling ſomething unclean even in the chaſte uſe 
of marriage. And we ſhall obſerve lower down, 
that virginity was never ſo much cried up as the 
conſummation of all virtues, (except by two or 
three enthuſiaſtic admirers of it,) as in the moſt ig- 
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( 12 ) 
norant, dehauched and barbarous periods of Eccle- 


ſiaſtical hiſtory. I ſay Enthuſiaſtic Admirers of it: 


And for the propriety of this expreſſion I appeal to 
the writings of ſome of the Fathers of the fourth 
age, where the effuſions of a warm fancy, and rhe- 
torical declamation, ſupply the place of argument, 
and the judicious moraliſt is, frequently, loſt in the 
pious Enthuſiaſt. It is but Juſtice, nevertheleſs, 
to acknowledge, that it was more neceſſary in the 
beginnings of the Chriſtian Church, to inculcate, 
on every occaſion, the excellency of Chaſtity in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, by reaſon of the unnatural paſ- 
ſions which were then indulged, beyond meaſure, 
among the Gentiles. See Epiſt. to the Rom. c. 1, 
v. 26, Sc. 


But the idea of any uncleanneſs in marriage, is 
evidently contrary both to reaſon and to ſcripture. 
It is there eſteemed honourable in all; and we ſee it 
was appointed by God himſelf when he created Man, 
in a ſtate of Innocence, and told him that it was not 
good to be alone, Hence Paphnucius, a holy unmar- 
ried Biſhop in the council of Nice, pronounced the 
embraces of a lawful wife to be Chaſtity. This con- 
ſiſts in a moderate and well-regulated uſe of our 
paſſions and ſenſes; and continency is only then a 
virtue, when it contributes more than a ſtate of 
marriage, to the glory of God, and the happineſs 
and ſanftification of the individual (a). The 

marriage 


(a) It has, indeed, in latter ages been diſcovered, that 
there is a particular crown reſerved in Heaven for ſuch as 


have 
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marriage rites may ſeem to include ſome degree 
of natural uncleanneſs; and we read that continency 
was preſcribed to all the Jewiſh people, for three 
days before they received the Law on Sinai. Yet, 
perhaps, even in this typical religion, was it en- 
Joined more out of political than religious motives. 


But all the ancient Patriarchs, Prophets, Saints, 


and Prieſts, were called to this ſtate; and we ſee 
from their writings that it was in general eſteemed 
the moſt rational and the moſt happy. Neither 
Virginity, nor Marriage, is eſſentially preferable to 
each other with reſpect to all mankind ; but only 
relatively ſo, according to circumſtances, as either 
is moſt likely to contribute to the tranquillity of 
the mind, And it was the opinion of S. Chry- 
ſoſtom, Homil. 2 1 in Geneſ. that Marriage does not 
only not hinder the practice of divine Philoſophy, 
if we will be ſober; but alſo adminiſters to us great 
aſſiſtance in it, by calming the turbulencies of na- 
ture, and not permitting it to be toſſed in tempeſts, 
but preparing it a haven wherein to ride ſecurely.“ 
Perhaps, in the infancy of the Chriſtian Church, 


have always lived in Celibacy: See S. Thomas, and other 
Roman Catholic writers. But S. Paul was, probably, not 
Theologian enough to be acquainted with this circumſtance: 
Since, ſpeaking of his flock at Corinth, which was com- 
poſed of married perſons, virgins, widows, and converts, 


many of whom (ſee Tit. g. 3: Ephef. iii. 2. Coloff. iii. 7) had, 


poſſibly, been adulterers, fornicators, &c. before they ba- 
came Chriſhans ; he ſays indiſcriminately of all; that he had 


_ eſpouſed them to one huſband, in order to preſent them a 


pure virgin unto Chriſt, 2 Cor, 11, 
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when the Miniſters of the Goſpel were obliged to 
travel and preach about the country without 


any ſettled abode; and when the unavoidable ſoli- 


citude for the ſafety of a wife and children, in 
times of perſecution, rendered a ſingle life more de- 
firable, as it was likely to be Sort and uncertain, 
ſomething might have been urged in favour of it; 
and this was, no doubt, the Apoſtle's meaning 1 
Cor. vii. as ſhall be ſhewn more largely hereatter. 
But theſe reaſons ſubſiſt no longer, and the perſua- 
ſion of the excellence of Celibacy, and of the 
merit of being unconnected with the reſt of man- 
kind, muſt ariſe from a miſtaken notion of per- 
fection, which conſiſts not in an unactive ſtate of 
contemplation, but in diſcharging the ordinary du- 
ties of life with piety, integrity, and fortitude, 


That there is any indecency in the uſe of mar- 
riage, which renders it unfit for a Prieſt to proceed 
from the chaſte embraces of a wife, to the admittra- 
tion of holy things, in a moral ſenſe, is, really, 
abſurd; a conceit unworthy the law of liberty and 
grace, and little thought of in the early ages of the 
Church, when moſt Chriſtians daily received the 
euchariſt, without entertaining any ſuch irrational 
apprehenſions. This was a diſcovery reſerved to 
the Marcionites, Encratites and other ſuch reform- 
ers of the Goſpel: and it is truly an humiliating re- 
flection, that man ſhould ever give into the abſur- 
dities which ſome of the ancients have, under this 
perſuaſion, advanced. Thus & Aug, de ſanc vir- 


gin. 
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gin. c. 6, ſeems only to allow marriage to ſuch as 


would be damned without it. Tribulationem iſtam 
carnis (of which the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii.) ſuſcipere 
tolerandam perſtultum eſſet, ſays he, niſi metueretur 
incontinentibus, ne, tentante Satana, in peccata 


damnabilia laberentur.” Origen, hom. 17 in Luc. lo D257 


ſays, It is my opinion that a perſon who has ſuc- 
ceſſively married two wives, although he has every 
other virtue, is not a member of the Church.” (a) 
S. Jerom: * as the Apoſtle permits not married 
men to diſmiſs their wives, ſo he takes away from 
virgins the liberty to marry (5)”. And again, wri- 
ting againſt Jovinian, * If it is good for a man not 
to touch a woman, therefore it is evil to touch her: 
— While I perform the duty of an huſband, I do 
not diſcharge that of a Chriſtian.—The Apoſtle 
commandeth us to pray always; if ſo, we muſt 
never ſerve the ends of marriage; for as often as 1 
comply with theſe, I cannot pray.—Marriage is only 
permitted as a remedy to luſt; it being more tole- 
rable to be proſtituted to one than to many.” A- 
thanaſius is perhaps even more expreſs : But com- 
mon ſenſe, as well as decency forbids any further 
extracts. Indeed, Jerom upon a review of his book 


(a) Puto digamum, licet - - - - ceteris virtutibus polleat, 
non eſſe tamen de Eccleſia, Hom. 6 in Num. he is equally 
ſevere. * Connubia legitima, fays he, carent quidem peccato, 
nec tamen tempore illo quo Conjugales actus geruntur, preſen- 
ſpiritus ſancti dabitur, etiamſi Propheta eſſe videatur, qui 
officio generationis obſequitur,”” Why then did God ſay to 
our firſt parents, Encreaſe and multiply, if their obedience 
was to deprive them of his holy ſpirit ? 


) Sic virginibus, nubendi amputat facultatem. 
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againſt Helvidius, was forced to acknowledge that 
he had in the heat of controverſial zeal, tranſgreſſed 
the limits of reaſon, and indulged his fancy. **Rhe- 
toricati ſumus, ſays he, and in morem declama- 
torum paululum luſimus.“ If, however, he thus 
permitted himſelf to be hurried away by paſſion, 
how little can we depend upon his authority in any 
point, which it is his view to prove, or to pro- 
mote! (a) But the Fathers were not at all times 
the molt diſpaſſionate of men. This ſame Saint, 
when his friend Rufinus was expected in Jeruſa- 
lem, in a letter to his correſpondent, tells him that 
« he ſoon would ſee a perſon, who ſhone with every 
virtue; whilſt he himſelf was but df, not fit to 
contemplate with his weak eyes, ſuch eminent 


ſanity.” Yet, ſhortly after, upon ſome diſagree- 


(a) He had proceeded fo far, ſays Eraſmus, de Epr/. conf. 


that the orthodox Biſhops obliged him to retract. Nor can 


we wonder at this, when we find him in various places ad- 
vancing the moſt extravagant propoſitions: As when Lib. 
adver. Helvid. he ſays, We deny not that there are ſome 
married women who are holy; but they are ſuch only as 
have ceaſed to be wives. Non negamus ſanctas Maritatas mu- 
kieres inveniri; fed que uxores eſſe deſierunt. Or, contra Jovin. 
where he explains the words of the Apoſtle 1 Cor. vii, But 


4 jþare you, by * Taceo autem quæ damnatio maneat conju- 
gatos in futura vita, ut infirmis parcam, qui jam ſunt in 


matrimonio.“ An excellent device to draw votaries to con- 
vents, by perſuading them, that they will be damned (or 
condemned) if they do not renounce marriage! But, how dif- 
ferent are theſe ſentiments from thoſe of S. Chryſoſtom, hom. 
31 in Geneſin. where he aſſures us that If marriage were any 
hindrance to us in the purſuit of virtue, the ſovereign Lord 
of all things would never have introduced it into the ſyſtem 


in which he has placed us, not to give accaſion to our ruin, 
Ma thing which is ſp zrcefary to us.“ 
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( 17 ) 


ment about the writings of Origen, he recalled / . 


whatever he had written in his praiſe, and loaded 
him with the moſt opprobrious treatment. In his 
controverſy with Vigilantius, he compares him to 


the Hydra, Cerberus, and other monſters; and 


conſiders him as the organ of the Devil, Tom. 2 
pag. 120, and /. See alſo the account which S. 


69 


Auſtin gives of the Priſcillianiſts, full of calum- * 3 47 


nies and miſrepreſentations, as the judicious Lard- 


ner has clearly demonſtrated. Burt a viſible parti- - 


ality pervades the writings of moſt controvertiſts, 
as well as hiſtorians, when they treat of opinions 


different from their own; or are obliged to 


mention occurrences, which, if they could, 
they willingly would conceal. Of this we have a 
remarkable inſtance in Tillemont, who ſpeaking 
of the extraordinary and whimſical ordination of 


Nectarius, who was appointed to the Epiſcopal 


ſee of Conſtantinople before he was baptized, as 
is atteſted by Sozomen Ii 7, c. 8, concludes with 
this wiſe and cautious remark : After all, this 
account given by Sozomen reflects ſo much diſ- 
grace on all thoſe who were concerned in it, and 
particularly on Theodoſius, that we had better 
do our beſt endeavours to invalidate, than ſtrive to 


ſupport it.” An excellent Canon of Criticiſm, ſays Mr. 


Gibbon! And, ſurely, a likely method, on all 
ſuch occaſions, of arriving at the knowledge of truth. 


Whatever precautions are taken either in adinit- 


ting young perſons to Holy orders, or to profeſſion 
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8 ( 13 ) 
— in a monaſtic ſtate; or by the young votaries them- | 

Ml! | ſelves : we muſt allow that the law of Celibacy has 

1 often given riſe to much incontinence and ſcandal. | 
And we ſhould not be guided in our reſearches by | 
mere ſpeculative reaſonings and ſuppoſitions, but | 
take the ſtate of ſociety as it really is. Now S. Ber- | 
nard obſerves Serm. 66 in Cant. that if you take 
away from the Church honourable marriage and 
the bed undefiled, you fill it with fornicators, 
inceſtuous perſons, Sodomites, and. every ſpecies | 
of uncleanneſs.” This, ſurely, cannot recommend 
the law which obliges ſo many thouſand to Celi- 
bacy, in any community or ſtate, where purity of 
manners is eſteemed worthy of the attention of the 
legiſlature. And we ſhall fee hereafter, that S. Ber- 
nard's obſervation was often juſtified by the actual 
ſtate of the Church, reſulting from this i in judicious 
appointment. 


Moreover, conſidering the queſtion in a moral 
light, we may add the juſt remark of Clem. Alex. 
I. 3 Strom. Marriage as well as Celibacy 
has its peculiar offices and duties pleaſing to God ; 
I mean the care of children and wife. Whence 
the Apoſtle commandeth thoſe to be choſen Biſhops, 
who from the virtuous government of their own 
families, have learned to preſide well over the 
Church.” And, lib. 7. In truth, a man ap- 
proveth not himſelf by chuſing a ſingle life: But he 
tranſcends the ordinary rank of men, who uſeth 

| marriage and the procreation of children, and the 
| government 
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( 19 ) 
government of a family without immoderate af- 
fection or anxiety; and notwithſtanding the care 
of his houſe, is unalterable in the love of God.” 
Nay, he even ſeems, in ſome degree, to give this 
ſtate the preference, when he ſays in the ſame work, 
* He that is ſolicitous only about himſelf, is ex- 
celled by him, who though he is, indeed, his infe- 
rior in what concerns his own ſalvation; furpaſſes 
him in thoſe things which appertain ta a right 
diſcharge of the duties of life. (a)” And it was, 


no doubt, for theſe chicfly, that Man was placed 
in this ſtate of trial. 


From the like conſiderations, it may be juſtly 
queſtioned even by thoſe who are the moſt ſtrenu- 
ous advocates for the authority of the Church, 
whether it has any right to aſſume ſuch a power 
over the Chriſtian Prieſthood, as to preſcribe to it 
the ſevere law of Continence, (5). The power 


D intruſted 


(a) Qui ſui ſolummodo curam gerit, vincitur ab co qui cum 
fit inferior quidem in illis quæ pertinent ad ſuam ſalutem, 
ſuperior autem in 11s quæ ad vitz ſpectant diſpenſationem. 


(5) The Reader will here obſerve that I argue on the prin- 
ciples of thoſe who are willing to allow the Church a much 
more extenfive authority, than can be proved from Scrip- 
ture ever to have been granted to it by Chriſt. For my 
own part, I firmly adhere to that of S. Jerom in cap. 2 
Matt. Quod de Scripturis auctoritatem non habet, eadem facilitate 


contemnitur, probatur; And am really of opinion that no 


doctrine which can not be evidently proved from the ſacred 
Scriptures, has a right to command our belief, or can with 
propriety be laid. down as the rule of our moral conduct. 
Suſficiunt Sanctæ ac Divinitus inſpiratæ Scripture, ſays Athana- 
kus contra Gentes, ad omnem inſtructionem veritatts, Theſe, 2 
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 intruſted to its paſtors was given for edification, and 


not for deſtruftion, 2 Cor. x, 8. Now, in this 
caſe, the expediency and utility of ſuch a law is 
very doubtful at beſt ; or rather, its evil tendency 
is evident, both from reaſon and from experience. 


Nor can any perſon eaſily perſuade himſelf that 
the Church was ever authoriſed by Chriſt to de- 


prive him of thoſe comforts which nature and rea- 


ſon offer him, by any poſitive ordinance, contrary 


to the very genius and conſtitution of the Chriſtian 
Religion. Yet this deſpotic power has been ex- 
erted ſo far, that many Popes and Councils have, 
at different times, commanded the married Clergy 
to be ſeparated from their wives, under pain 
of excommunication ; although they often pro- 
teſted that they had never made a vow of Celi- 
bacy, and could not perſevere in a virtuous life un- 
leſs permitted to remain in wedlock, — See their 
addreſs to Nicholas the Second. 


To this I know it will be replied, that it is a 
compact agreed to by all ſuch as are admitted 
amongſt 


fact, teach us every thing both to be believed and to be 
practiſed: nor has a rational inquirer any other ſolid foun- 

s Kick. In the courſe of his 
reſearches, as Mr. Chillingworth ſomewhere obſerves, he 
will find Popes againſt Popes, Councils againſt Councils, 
Fathers againſt Fathers, and the ſeeming conſent of the 
Chriſtian Doctors in one age, different from that of the moſt 
learned and pious Chriftians in another: ſo that every 
ſyſtem but this, is full of perplexity and doubts, Whereas, 
as S. Cyprian remarks Ep. wy Pomp. In compendio eſt apud 
Religioſas mentes et errorem deponere, et Invenire atque eruere veri- 
tatem. Nam ſi ad Diving traditionis caput & originem revertamur, 
ceſſat error humanus, 
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amongſt the Clergy, or into Religious houſes. But, 
ſuppoſing this; a point we ſhall conſider hereafter : 
Why ſhould ſo many other members of ſociety wha 
may be deſirous of ſerving God and their Neigh- 
bours in an Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and having a right, 
if in other reſpects found worthy, to be admitted 
into the miniſtry, be excluded, merely becaule un- 
willing to ſubſcribe to this tyrannical law, obtruded 
upon them without any warrant from the ſacred Scrip- 
tures? From theſe it is evident that all men have not 
the gift of Continence, as we will ſhew when we come 
to conſider the text of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 7. And 
though Almighty God has engaged himſelf to give 
ſufficient grace to all men for the performance of 
their duties and the attainment of ſalvation ; yet 
he never promiſed it in circumſtances thus injudi- 
ciouſly embraced: For who will preſume, at an 
early period of life, in the ſilence of paſſion and 


abſence from occaſion, to affirm that in a maturer 


age, and under other circumſtances Almighty 
God will favour him with this ſpecial gift ? It may 
here be ſaid, that the ſtate of marriage is liable to 
the ſame objections; that even this may, in ſome caſes, 
fail to be a remedy to incontinence: for example, 
by the neceſſary abſence of one of the parties, or 
any other of the accidental misfortunes which man, 
unhappily, is heir to. But, on ſuch occaſions, we 
cannot doubt that God will beſtow the neceſſary 


virtue when duly aſked ; becauſe he has himſelf 
ordained this tie to be indiſſoluble, and has provi- 
ded no other remedy. In other caſes, we muſt 
D 2 have 
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have recourſe to thoſe he has appointed ; and not 


ſit down in idle expectation of ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
ance, So, although St. Paul fays 1 Cor. vii, **1I 


Wil! | „e nigvould that all men were even as myſelf ;*” that is, 
li} | Jee. 20 . bleſſed with this peculiar virtue: Yet he alſo ſays 


c. 14. would that all men ſpake with tongues : ”* 
Where he manifeſtly does not adviſe us to pray for 
theſe extraordinary gifts, but to give thanks for 


ſuch as we have received, and make the beſt of thoſe 


talents which have been intruſted to our care, Net- 
ther is it affirmed by Roman Catholic Theologians 


that all men can contain, unleſs they uſe the vaſt 


precautions which may be neceſſary to their pecu- 
liar temperaments. Now, corporal auſterities, 
long faſtings and continual watchings, chains, dif- 
ciplines, and hair-cloths, will, certainly, in ſome 
degree ſubdue the fleſh; but when practiſed with 
leverity and perſeverance, they will alſo injure the 
bodily health, weaken the energy of the ſoul, deſtroy 
its peace and happineſs, render a perſon totally un- 
fit tor the diſcharge of his duty; and hinder the 
practice of ſolid piety and virtue, much more than 
marriage ever could obſtruct it. Beſides, it is 


known that many perſons who have obſtinately per- 


levered in a ſingle life, have notwithſtanding all their 


endeavours, prayers, and auſterities, been rendered 


miſerable by the importunities of paſſion, to their dy- 
ing day. Others have been perſuaded, from the ſame 
motives, to embrace the ſtrangeſt methods of tor- 


ture, not only deſtructive of all enjoyment, but 


even, almoſt of life itſelf. See the lives of Maca- 
rius 


( 23 ) 

rius of Alexandria, Simeon Stylites, &c: Or read 
the terrible deſcription given us by S. John Clima- 
cus of a monaſtery in Egypt called tbe Priſon, 
where the extravagant obſervances dictated by a 
ſpirit of penance or outrageous zeal, were ſuch as have. 
{carce been exceeded ſince by the ridiculous practices. 
related of the Mahometan Fakirs. I ſaw ſome of x« 
them, ſays he, who paſſed the whole night ſtand- 
ing in the open air, to combat nature and prevent 
themſelves from fleeping : - - - Others with their 
hands tied behind their backs, cried out inceſſantly, 
that they were not worthy to look up to Heaven. 
Some, again, ſeated on haircloth and aſhes, hid 
their face between their knees, and beat their fore- 
heads againſt the ground. Their ſkin cleaved 
to their bones, and was withered as graſs. — You 
might behold ſome with their parched-up tongues 


hanging from their mouths, who, when they had 


taſted a drop of water that they might not die 
with thirſt, refuſed a further draught, - - or who, 
after having taken a mouthful of bread, rejected the 
reſt, becauſe they judged themſelves unworthy of 
the food of men. - - Their knees were grown callous; 
their eyes were ſhrunk into their heads; their cheeks 
wereinflamed with tears, and yet their viſage was pale 
and ghaſtly. Their boſom was bruiſed with ſtones, 
which ſometimes made them caſt up blood. They 
knew neither the uſe of beds, nor cleanlineſs in their 
garments, which were nothing but tattered filthy rags, 
overrun with vermin.” In what light could theſe fana- 
tics conſider the Almighty Father of mercies and God 


of 


( 24 ) 


of all comfort 2 Cor. i. but as a cruel, unrelenting, 
deſpotic Tyrant! | 


It may, moreover, be obſerved that the greateſt 
patrons of Celibacy have not been able themſelves 
to preſerve that virtue unblemiſhed, which they 


tullian de Spe. 19 & de Reſur. 59, acknowledges, 
that in his youth, he had been guilty of all the de- 
baucheries of his age, and laboured under a total 


3 ho corruption of manners. S. Epiphanius ingenuouſly 2 


confeſſes, ber. 26, that he was inveigled in his 
youth by the artifices and luſts of the Gnoſtic wo- 


30 men. S. Jerom tells us pol. ad Pammac. ep. 50, 3 


that he had loſt his virtue. I extoll virginity to 
the ſkies, not becauſe I poſſeſs it, but becauſe I the 
more admire what I want myſelf.” and ad Chro- 
mat. Ep. 43, you know, ſays he, the ſlippery 


path of youth, in which 1 alſo fell.“ S. Anſelm, 4 


in an ancient manuſcript which is preſerved in the 
King's Library at St. James's, has a prayer entitled, 
A lamentation on the loſs of my virginity; where he 
bewails his guilt in the moſt unequivocal terms. 
Thus far we may affirm from their own confeſſions. (a) 


And, 


(a) The terms in which many of the Saints expreſs their own 


defeat, or, at leaſt, their temptations, are perhaps exagge- 
rated: But they prove undeniably, the difficulties of their 
enterpriſe. One would, almoſt, be induced to think that 


they rated the merits of their victories, only by the meaſure 


of their ſtruggles in the combat. According to the ſame rule, 
the ingenious artiſts of Augſburg, who, as Keyſler tells us, 
can turn an hundred ivory cups ſo very {mall that they can 
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And, we know that of the founders of four prin- 
cipal religious orders, S Francis was, by the ac- 5 
knowledgment of Walfingham, addicted in his 
youth to the molt licentious pleaſures; as well as 
S. Enatius, by the conceſſion of Ribadeneira. And, & 
S. S. Benedict and Dominic, it they were not van- 
quiſhed, were at leaſt harraſſed by ſuch violent 
ſolicitations of their adverſary, that they were obli- 
ged to rowl their naked bodies upon thorns, or 
whip themſclves with iron chains, to ſubdue their 
raging paſſions. The ſame is related of thouſands, 
in the Lives of Saints. As if the Apoſtle, inſtead 
of ſaying, let every one, to avoid incontinence, have his 
own wife, had ſaid: let every one ſcourge and tor- 
ment his body ; let him deſtroy his health, and be 
covered with filth and naſtineſs; let him degrade 
himſelf beneath the dignity of man, that he may 
acquire the purity aad virtues of an Angel. Whereas 
- wedo not find that in his advice to younger widows, 
he even preſcribes faſting and prayer, to enable 
them to live in continence; bur expreſily counſels 
them to marry, However, it is much eaſier to 
enjoin ſuch laws to others, than to obſerve them 
ourſelves. This, to cite ſome conſpicuous examples, 
was fatally experienced by John the 1oth, 12th, 
23d, Benedict the 3d, Sergius 3d, Clement 5th, 
Alexander 
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be incloſed in a common pepper corn, are equally entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind, with Dr. Prieſtly, who has ſo much 
benefitted it by his valuable diſcoveries upon air: As if every 
undertaking in life ſhould not be eſtimated in proportion to 
its uſefulneſs, and the advantages that may be derived from 
it to ſociety, | 
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Alexander 6th, Innocent 8th and 10th, Boniface 
7th, Leo the 10th, and other ſovereign pontifs, 
whoſe ſcandalous debaucheries are univerſally 


admitted. (a) 


It is alſo a remark worthy of attention, that the 
moſt ſtrenuous advocates for Celibacy have at all 
times ſought the company of women, though they 
ſo ſeverely prohibited their diſciples the fame in- 
dulgence. In the capital of the empire, fays M. 
Gibbon, in his Hiſtory of the Rom. Emp. vol. 2, c. 
25, The females of noble and opulent houſes - - - 
renounced for the praiſe of chaſtity the foft endeat- 
ments of conjugal ſociety. Some Eccleſiaſtic of 
real or apparent ſanctity was choſen to direct their 
timorous conſcience, and to amuſe the vacant tender- 
neſs of their heart; and the unbounded confidence 
which they haſtily beitowed, was often abuſed by 
knaves and enthuſiaſts, who haſtened from the ex- 
tremities of the Eaſt, to enjoy on a ſplendid theatre, 
the priviledges of the monaſtic profeſſion. By their 
contempt of the world, they inſenſibly acquired its 
moſt deſirable advantages; the lively attachment, 
perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, the 
delicate plenty of an opulent houſehold, and the 


reſpectful 


(a) J have cited theſe in preference to any other perſons, 
merely to ſhew that no ſtation on Earth, however exalted, 
is free from the attacks of paſſion; and that when natural 
means are {et aſide, no conſideration whatever of duty, good 
example, or the ſcandal ſuch irregular conduct gives in thoſe 
from whom greater perfection is required, is ſufficient to 
counterballance, in ſome teraperaments, the dangerous in- 


fluence of temptation and opportunity, 


( 27 ) 
reſpeAful homage of the ſlaves, the freed-men, 


and the clients of a ſenatorial family.” This 
obſervation, without caſting any reflection upon 
the integrity of many of theſe holy men, ſhews 
the natural propenſity of one ſex to the other, 
and confirms that thought of the poet, naturam ex- 
pellas furca, - licet uſque recurret : It will inſinuate 


itſelf in one ſhape or other. Thus Rufinus had an 06: 4 


infinite attachment and regard for the celebrated 
Melania, who had redeemed him our of ſlavery, 
and took him with her into Paleſtine. And the 
young Euſtochium, the devout Fabiola, the wi- 
dows Paula and Marcella were, during life, the ob- 


jects of the tender care and ſolicitude of S. Jerom. < 
He wag obliged to beat his boſom with ſtones to 4 


repreſs the riſings of paſſion: He prayed, and faſted, 


not becauſe God, ſays he, Tom. 1. ad Euſtoch. | 


is delighted with the rumbling noiſe of our inteſ- 


tines, nor with the emptineſs of our ſtomach and the 


burning heat of our lungs, but, becauſe chaſtity 
can not be preſerved without it: Yet he never 
thought it his duty to renounce the cloſe connec# 
tions which ſubſiſted between him and his ſpiritual 
daughters. For theſe he ſtudied the Hebrew tongue; 
for theſe he compoſed the vulgate yerſion of the 
bible; and for theſe alone he left the folitary rocks 
of Paleſtine, to engage himielf in the tumultuous 
ſcenes of Rome. He even wrote their lives, and 
became the fond panegyriſt of thoſc virtues which 
he had cultivated, with ſo much affiduity, in theſe 
tender plants. Yet could he not entirely eſcape 
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the cenſures of the world for theſe complacencies, 
as he acknowledges himſelf in the life of S. Mar- 
cella: And his vehement invectives againſt the 
luxury of the Clergy and Monks, (ſee Tom. 1.) 
were retorted on him with equal acrimony, and the 
moſt injurious accuſations; aſthough he ſolemnly 
declares, that he never abuſed the influence he had 
over the minds of theſe Ladies, to any ſelfiſh or 
{ſenſual purpoſe, 


Whoever has reſided in Roman Catholic 
Countries, cannot but have obſerved that the 
ſame ſpirit ſtil] ſubfifts, amongſt the great variety 
of ſpiritual directors, both in the ſecular and 
regular Clergy abroad. Each Jeſuit, Benedictin, 
Carmelite, Norbertin, Auguſtinian, Bernardin, Do- 
minican, Franciſcan, and Capucin confeſſarius to 
Devotes, whether in the world, or in the cloiſter, 
has ſtill (and we hope with no leſs pure intentions 
than S. Jerom) his Euſtochium, Fabiola, or Me- 
lania, whoſe virtues he celebrates, whoſe heart he 
directs and guides, and whoſe company and con- 
verſation ſerve to make him ſome amends for the 
auſterities, retreat, and ſelf-denials, to which his 
ſtate condemns him, when at home. The fact is 
of public notoriety : and the enjoyments of many 
a director of the Fair Sex, who is in vogue in a 
Roman Catholic Country, exhibit a ſituation de- 
woutly to be wiſhed for. He is everywhere made 
welcome and careſſed; his penitents vie with each 
ether, in preſenting him with all the little douceurs 

; and 
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and comforts of life: and, upon the moſt trifling 
complaint, the holy Father's health becomes the 


object of their anxious concern. It is chiefly to 
the preſents made to theſe, or to the Convents apon 


their account, that the Begging Orders owe their 


ſubſiſtence. (a) 


It has been ſaid, with reſpect to many amongſt 
thoſe who in their writings ſeem moſt enamoured 
with a life of Celibacy, that it was often a ſatiety 
and glut of unlawful gratifications, which pro- 
duced a contempt of lawful enjoyments. This 
was, perhaps, an illiberal inſinuation. Yet, it cer- 
tainly happened not unfrequently, that an injudi- 

E 2 cious 


(a) Although S. Jerom affirms, as we have ſeen above, 


that he never abuſed the opportunities which his ſpiritual 


functions gave him, to any improper end; and many of 
thoſe who are now engaged in the fame perillous employ- 
ment, may diſcharge their duties with equal integrity; yet 
it has not been always ſo. Clemangis, ſpeaking of his own 
times, affirms De planctu Ecc. that the Mendicants were 
then ſo many rapacious wolves in the coverings of ſheep. 
He ſays that they devoured the offerings of the faithful in 
drinking and feaſting, with women who were not their wives, 
cum non ſuis uxoribus, but often times with Aer own children; 
leading aſtray the hearts of the innocent, by their inſinu- 
ating ſpeeches and their blefings. He even applies to them 
the words of the Apoſtle to Timothy Eb. 2. c. g. where he 
ſpeaks of ſuch as inſinuate themfelves into families, and captivate 
weak women that are laden with fins and carried away by various 
tuſts, No one, adds this Roman Catholic Doctor, can 
doubt but this was written of theſe new Phariſces.” See alſo 
the works of S. Bernard himſelf, in various places: or tne 
writings of the pious Camus Biſhop of Bellay, where they 
are treated withequal ſeverity. Thecuriousreader may conſult, 


the Deſappropriation Clauſtrale, the Rabat-joie du Triomphe mo- 


nacal, the Reclus et L Inftable, the Antimoine bien prepare, Sc. 
which are a few of the many treatiſes publiſhed on that ſub- 


ject, by this zealous prelate, 
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1 
cious repentance for the errours and failings into 
which they may unwarily have been led by paſſion 
and occaſion in their younger days, was not only 
prejudicial to a right eſteem of every rational and 
allowalle indulgence, but made them even run 


iato a contrary extreme, and conlider guilt and 
pleaſure as ſynonimous. 


When one ſeriouſly reflects upon theſe matters, 
it is really a ſubject of ſurprize, that any number of 
men ſhouldever have been perſuaded to renounce the 
innocent enjoyments of lite, for the painful practices 
of a Monaſtic profeſſion; and could ſubmit to all the 
tyranical and abſurd commands of their ſuperiors, 
out of a motive of acquiring perfection. I wiſh 1 
was allowed to qualify theſe obſervances with a leſs 
ſevere appellation : But when I read of a Novice, 
for example, who to give a ſpecimen of his obe- 


dience, was ordered to watet a dry ſapleſs ſtick which 


his Abbot fixed in the ground, till it produced 
roots and leaves; and who continued this rational 


employment during three whole years, at the expi- 


ration of which it began to ſprout, and grew up 
into a tree; and a thouſand ſuch puerile hiſtories 
mentioned by Roſweide in the lives of the fathers 
of the deſart, and in various other compilations 
of Eccleſiaſtical Biography ; I can ſcarce expreſs, 
with ſufficient energy, the feelings of my mind, 
Obedience i is, indeed, the fourth ſtep in S. John 


Climacus's ſcale of virtues, where he defines it a 


ſimple movement by which we act without diſcern- 
ment 
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1 
ment -- - - voluntary drath - - a voyage which 
we take while we are aſleep - and a renounc- 
ing of all diſcernment by a plenitude of diſcern- 
ment.” But he had probably forgot that Rom. 12; 
it is {tiled a reaſonable ſervice. Hence it is moſt un- 
accountable, that men ſhould think themſelves en- 
titled to eternal happineſs, becauſe through a blind 
zeal, a chimerical notion of virtue, and a ſullen 
contempt of the world, they refuſed to exerciſe the 
faculties of rational and ſociable beings : And be- 
cauſe they devoted their days to comfortleſs ſoli- 
rude, diſturbed with perpetual apprehenſions of 
incurring the diſpleaſure of Heaven by ſome al- 
moſt involuntary omiſſion of their duty, amidſt 
the jarring ſtruggles between natural paſſions, and 
religious prejudices. But the perſuaſionof the ſanctity 
of their ſtate, of the dangerous ſituation of ſuch as 
continued to live in the World, of the difficulties 
of ſaving their ſouls, even after all their pious en- 
deavours, was often inculcated; and thefe ideas 
were daily confirmed by the extraordinary miracles 
celebrated in the lives of their holy predeceſſors, and 
doubtleſs repeated from mouth to mouth, in theſe 
gloomy manſions of ignorance and credulity. See 
the dialogues of S. Gregory, the lives of the fathers 
of the deſart, &c. Nor can we any otherwiſe ac- 
count for this unſociable ſpirit which has for ſo 
many ages decoyed a conſiderable portion of man- 


kind into Solitude, in queſt of an ideal happi- 
_ neſs, which they might have enjoyed with more 


ſecurity 
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fecurity and equal innocence, in the midſt ot 
focietys 


« Theſe extravagant tales, ſays M. Gibbon, Dec. 
E fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. 3. which diſplay the 
fiction, without the genius, of poetry, have ſeri- 
oully affected the reaſon, the faith, and the morals 
of Chriſtians. Their credulity debaſed and vitiated 
the faculties of the mind : they corrupted the 
evidence of Hiſtory; and ſuperſtition gradually 
extinguiſhed the hoſtile light of Philofophy and 
Science. Every mode of Religious worſhip. which 
had been practiſed by the Saints, every myſterious 
doctrine which they believed, was fortified by the 
ſanction of divine Revelation ? In another 
place the ſame Author juſtly obſerves, that ** Theſe 
unhappy exiles from ſocial life, were impelled by 
the dark and implacable genius of Superſtition. 
Their mutual reſolution was ſupported by the ex- 


ample of millions of either ſex, of every age, and 


of every rank; and each proſelite who entered the 
gates of a Monaſtery, was perſuaded that he trod 
the ſteep and thorny path of eternal happineſs.- - - 
The credulous maid was betrayed by vanity to 
violate the laws of Nature; and the matron aſpired 

to imaginary perfection, by renouncing the virtues 
of domeſtic life. Paula yielded to the perſuaſive 
eloquence of Jerom; and the profane title of 
Mother-in-law of God, tempted that illuſtrious 
widow, to conſecrate the virginity of her daughter 
Euſtochium.“ See S. Jerom's extravagant panegyric 


of 
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pline de L'Eglife, Tom 1, Helyot, Hiſt. des ordres monaſtiques ; 
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of Paula, Tom. 1. pag. 169,--192.—No wonder ſuch 
flattering praiſes from a man who ſhone ſo illuſtri- 


ous, ſhould excite thouſands to imitate her example, 
and aſpire to the fame honours, (a) 


But to return, after this long digreſſion, which, 
however, was not entirely foreign to the ſubject; 
notwithſtanding all that has been faid above, and 
which ſeems to place the practice of eccleſiaſtical 
Celibacy in no very favourable point of view, yet 
it is ſtill univerſally enforced in the Roman Catho- 
lic communion. When this law was firſt imagined 
to take place, the Church certainly impoſed a bur- 
denſome precept upon men, who, having never 
vowed it, were not in any manner obliged to ob- 


ſerve it, not being either of divine or apoſtolic in- 


ſtitutton, The ſame alſo may be ſaid, whenever 
ſhe renewed the law grown obſolete by diſuſe. And 
: | whatever 


(a) On the origin, progreſs, and effects of the monaſtic 
life, fee the g7 chapter of Mr, Gibbon's third volume, in 
which this elegant writer has given a pretty juſt account of 
this extraordinary inſtitution. The picture is perhaps rather 
overcharged; and a few expreſſions in this, as well as in 
ſome other parts of his valuable hiſtory, may appear ſome- 
what unguarded and harſh : but it is drawn with a maſterly 
hand; and to an impartial obſerver, exhibits, upon the 
whole, not an unfair repreſentation of what muſt have ap- 


peared nearly in the fame light to all ſuch who have con- 


ſidered it with an unprejudiced and philoſophic eye. See 
alſo Bingham's Or:gines Eccleftaſ. Book 7 Thomaſſin Diſci- 
Eſſai Philoſophigue ſur le monachiſme, Paris, (Holland) 1775 ſup- 
poſed to be written by M. Linguet; and ſome further re- 
marks which we ſhall make in the ſequel of this eſſay, when 
we come to ſpeak of the preſent ſtate of the religious orders 
abroad, | . 
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whatever merit there may be in young perſons, 
who voluntarily ſubſcribe to ſuch oppreſſive 
laws, ofien through very partial motives, al- 
ways without ſufficient knowledge of the ex- 
tenſive duties they undertake ; yet, ſurely, the 
merit is quickly loſt in thouſands, who lament, at 
a later period, the imprudent zeal of their younger 
inexperienced days. The various evils occaſioned 
by this ſtate of conſtraint, can never be made up for, 
by the imaginary excellence of continency : And it 
is ſurpriſing that many, under theſe circumſtances, 
(1 mean of thoſe who never ſeek to render the 
yoke leſs galling, by any criminal indulgence;) 
do not lay afide the ſuppoſed obligation, and 
engage in a married life. But, the force of 


an Oatſt ani prejudice is great: And the apprehenſion of 


the ſecular power, of priſons, confinement, and 
miſery, is, no doubt, of greater efficacy to per- 
ſuade their acquieſcence, than all the excommu- _ 
nications and cenſures they may apprehend, What 
renders this more ſtriking, is, that, in ſome religious 


: WAS orders, the Benedictin, for example, there is no 
the Aul hor explicit vow of continency, either required or taken, 
a Bene lier but merely of obedience according to the rule, in which 


$ Cota 7 


chaſtity is never mentioned, but as a virtue to 
be acquired. At the ordination of the Secular 
Clergy, neither vow. nor promiſe is propoſed. 
Hence, at moſt, it is but an obſervance enforced 
by practice, and ſupported by the general prejudice, 
becauſe its obligation is never queſtioned. Some 
Popes, indeed, have ordered that a formal and explicit 

5 vow . 
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vow ſhould be adminiſtered ; yet, whatever be the 
reaſon, certain it is, that hitherto this is not the caſe : 
and, ſurely, all will acknowledge that a vow Al 


ſumed merely as imphed and interpretative, i is no VOW 

at t all. Odioſa ſunt reſtringenda, is a maxim of the 
Canon law; and in the infliction of penalties, where 
the letter is not expreſs, the more favourable inter- 
pretation always is admitted, How, therefore, can 
men be obliged, at leaſt under fo ſevere a cenſure 

as that of perjury, to more than the words import ? 
Can ſilence alone, and not objecting to the advice a 
Biſhop gives of leading a chaſte, oreven a continent 
life, be explained into a poſitive ſolemn vow, taken 

in the face of the church? ſuch a ſuppoſition re- 
volts common ſenſe, and never can be perſuaded, 
till the nature of language changes. In effect, _ 
the only paſſage in the form of ordination a- 
pointed by the Roman Ritual, which can be thought 

to containany thing relative to this law, isas follows: 

<«« Moſt dear children who are going to be promoted 

to the ſacred order of Sub-deaconſhip ; you ſhould 
again and again conſider with attention, what the 
burden is, which, to-day, of your own accord, 
you ſeek. For, hitherto you are free, and, if you 
pleaſe, you may paſs to a ſecular life, ſecularia 
vota: But if you receive this order, it will be 
no longer lawful for you to depart from your 


reſolution, but you are to remain perpetually in 
the ſervice of God, whoſe ſervice 1s to reign, cuz 


ſervire, regnare eſt; and you muſt, with his aſſiſt- 
ance, lead a life of chaſtity, (litt. preſerve chaſtity, 
caſtitatem 
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caftitatem ſervare oportet,) and be for ever engaged 
in the Miniſtry of the Church, atque in Eccleſæ 
miniſterio ſemper eſſe Mancipatos— If hitherto 
you have been addicted to liquor, ebrioft; henceforth 
you muſt be ſober : If hitherto lewd; henceforth 
you mult be chaſte : , u/que nunc inboneſti, amodo 
caſti. This is a molt literal tranſlation of the ſpeech 
which is addreſſed to them by the Biſhop on that 
occaſion. Yet upon this ſlender mention of Chaſtity, 
and a preſumed implicit intention of taking an oath, - 
where evidently none is tendered ; Collet, a late 
Divine univerſally read in the Roman Catholic 
Seminaries, has not ſcrupled to affirm that “fe 
vow taken by Subdeacons is not leſs ſolemn, than that 
which is made by the Regular Clergy : Votum a Sub- 
diaconis emiſſum, non eſt minus ſolemne, nec minus 
ſui traditionem continet, quam quod a Religioſis emit- 
titur. And ſtill, the ſame Author, ibid. de Voto, 
ſays, that it is probable that Subdeaconſhip is 
no Sacrament, and that it was not, in the primitive 
Church, reckoned amongſt the Holy Orders. He 
even thinks it was not inſtituted by Chriſt, and 


that no promiſe of grace is annexed thereto, 


Let us now ſuppoſe, for a moment, that a per- 
ſon ſhould omit to take upon himſelf any ſuch 
obligation, by actually di//enting in his mind; and 
thus, not even virtually and znterpretatively acqui - 
eſcing to the advice of the Biſhop : Would any one 
deny, in ſuch a caſe, that his orders would ſtill be 
valid? Yet, ſurely, no one will preſume to ſay 


that 
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1 
that he would then be equally bound by vow, as 
if a vow had been expreſsly made! Hence the Au- 


thor of the Gloſs upon the Decretals of Greg. 9, 


Decret. Greg. lib. 3, tit. 3, cap. cum olim. ſays, that 


neither he, nor many other Doctors, could ima- 


gine how the Clergy of the Weſtern Church could 
be ſaid to be obliged by vow to Continence: and 
all the Councils which commanded a vow to be 
taken by the Clergy at their ordination openly and 
in the face of the Church, ſeem to have been of the 
ſame opinion; or, at leaſt, to have been aware that 
this might be objected. We read that in the pri- 
mitive Church, many were ordained againſt their 
wills; and Dupin ſeems to affirm this of the gene- 
rality of the Clergy, during the three fitſt centuries, 


It was the caſe of S. Paulinus, as he tells us C 


himſelf Ep. ad Severum, Repentina vi mullitudinis 
correptus, & invitus: Of S. Germain of Auxerre, 
who was ordained invitus, coactus: of S. Paulinia- 
nus, whom S. Epiphanius ordered to be appre- 
hended, and his mouth to be gagged, per multos 
diaconos apprebendi juſſimus & teneri os ejus; of Pi- 
nianus, a man of quality, who only came upon a 
viſit to S. Auguſtin An. 411, and was forced into or- 
ders much againſt the will of his wife Melania, who 
proteſted with tears againſt his ordination, See Aug. 
Ep. 126 ad Albinam; and of many others. They 
were dragged, impriſoned, beſet with guards, ſays 
this father Ep. ad Donatum, till they conſented to 
what the Apoſtle calls a good work, donec eis ad/; 
voluntas. ſuſcipiendi operis boni. If, though ordained 
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by violence, theſe holy men continued ever after to 
live in Celibacy, as S. Auguſtin aſſures us, lib. de 
Adult. conj. cap. ult; no one will, atleaſt, affirm that it 
was a duty ſo to do. We might as well maintain the 
ſame obligation with reſpect to the Children who 
are frequently ordained in great numbers in the 

Abyſſinian Church: See Avear. biſt. Athiop.; or 
in regard to the Infants who were formerly conſe- 
crated by their parents to a Monaſtic life. Indeed, 
the 4th Council of Toledo in 633 decreed that 
whether their parent's devotion, or their own free 
choice made them Monks, they ſhould be equally 
bound to perſevere: But with what right, it will be 
ſomewhat difficult to determine. Beſides, it is highly 
probable, that in cafe of moral impoſſibility, that 
is, of great and evident difficulty, even an expreſs 
vow of Continency would ceaſe to be binding ; as 
in temporal affairs, no promiſe is conſidered to ob- 
lige, under a natural impoſſibility of complying 
with it. A yow, which in ſome circumſtances may 
be lawful, or even laudable, may be rendered not 
ſo in others, which totally alter the nature of the 
contract; and whien it may be reſcinded without 
prejudice or injury to a third perſon, it is then, per- 
haps, even a duty to ſet it aſide, Now, in caſe of 
violent, though not inſuperable temptations, ariſing 
from circumſtances which human prudence could 
not foreſee, a vow of Continency cannot bind, 
when by laying it aſide, a Chriſtian may attain 
a greater good, ſecurity and peace of mind, and 


. from unruly paſſions. The expediency of 
diſpenſations, 


Hall looſe on earth, ſhall be looſed in heaven ; which, 
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diſpenſations in ſuch caſes is generally allowed ; 
and S. Thom. Aquin. ſays, 24, 24, g. 88 Art. 2 in 


In. that If any great or manifeſt inconvenience 


ſhould arife from the obligation of a vow, and 


there is no opportunity of recurring to a Su- 


perior, a man is not obliged to keep it.“ This 
will, perhaps, be explained of a ſimple vow, of which 
Bellarm. ſays, de Matr. cap. 21. ©* It was never 
doubted among the Catholics, but that a ſimple 
vow of Continency is an impediment which hin- 
ders marriage from being contracted ; but not an 
impediment which diffolves the contract when once 
made.” Yet Collet affirms that the ſalemnity of a 
vow is only of Eccleſiaſtical appointment, Voti ſo- 
lemnitas ejt ſolum juris Ecelgſiaſtici: And what can 
this diſtinction add to the obligation of a vow in 
conſcience, and in the ſight of God? Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the infallible Council of Trent 
ſeems to have determined, that ſuch marriages as 
are entered upon after a /o/emn vow of Continence, 
are null and void; while the fame contract under 
a ſimple vow, is univerſally acknowledged to be 
valid. What inconſiſtency ! As it the paſſages in 
Ecclef. the Pſalms, Deutronomy, &c. cited on this 
occaſion, are not equally ſtrong againſt the non- 
performance of a fimple, as of a ſolemn vow. Be- 
ſides, the Pope is generally allowed to have power 


to diſpenſe with the moſt ſolemn vows of religion, 


for the common good of the church, or of a king- 
dom; becauſe Matt. 18, it is ſaid, Whatever you 


ſays 
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ſays Collet, are general terms, et Eccigſiæ ædmodum 
favorabilia, and very favourable to the authority 
of the Church.” This power has even in ſome in- 
ſtances been reduced to act; See P. Antoine and 
Collet. The latter piouſly obſerves that it would 
be very diſreſpectful, in ſuch caſes, to call the au- 
thority of the Roman Pontif in queſtion. That 
the vows of Children under age may be annulled 
by their Parents, if made without their conſent, 
is, I believe, granted by all Roman Catholic Theo- 
logians; as well as thoſe of married women, by 
their Huſbands: And, what is ſtill more extraor- 


dinary, they teach that the moſt ſacred contract of 
marriage ratified at the foot of the altar (ratum, non 


conſummaium) is annulled by the religious profeſſion 
of either of the two perſons, whilſt that which remains 
in the word, is permitted to take another partner, 
Is not this, then, a /o/emn vow? or muſt we alſo 
maintain, with the ſame writers, that a married per- 
ſon is not bound to admit the embraces of her huſ- 
band during the two firſt months after her mar- 
riage, that ſhe may have leiſure to determine whe- 
cher the will ſtill remain united to him, or retire 
into a Monaſtery ? If this latter is her choice, he 
is obliged patiently to bear her abſence during the 
twelve long months of her noviciate, to know what 
her final determination will be. If, on the other hand, 
ſhe chuſes to remain in ſociety, and only requires 


ber two months of confideration ; however tamili- 
arly they may have lived together, modo ad conſum- 


mationem uſque non fuerit progreſſum, yet ſhe is {till 
4 at 
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at liberty to abandon him whom ſhe had eſpouſed 
in ſo ſolemn a manner, by reaſon of à more ſolemn 
marriage with Chriſt in an approved religious order. 
What ridiculous ideas, does not ſuch caſuiſtry ſug- 
geſt! and how can all this be reconciled either to 
reaſon or to religion, by the candid Roman Catho- 


lic, however attached in other points, to the diſci- 
pline of his Church ? 


Nor, can we, perhaps, produce a ſingle inſtance 
where a marriage contracted under theſe ſuppoſed 
pre-engagements, was ever declared to be null, du- 
ring the firſt goo years of the Chriſtian Era, how- 
ever eſteemed unlawful, The council of Chalcedon 
excommunicated ſuch perſons; but did not diſſolve 
their marriage: which ſhews it was not then eſteem- 
ed invalid. Nor does the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation ſuppoſe it in any manner; ſince many 
councils, as Aurel. 2. can 19; Arvern. can. 6; 
Tolet. 4; Nicen. can. Arab; Arelat. 1. &c. ex- 
communicated thoſe Chriſtians who married Jews 
or Gentiles, and ordered them to be ſeparated. Yet 
it was never denied but ſuch marriages were perfectly 
valid. Indeed the validity of the marriage contract 
in ſuch circumſtances, ſeems almoſt univerſally 
acknowledged; for marriage is a covenant eſta- 
bliſhed by God himſelf, to which every Eccleſiaſtical 
inſtitution muſt give way. Nor is it at all certain, 
but thatevenS. Paul 1 Tm. 5, ordered that the young 
widows who, according to ſeveral interpreters, had 
in ſome manner or other conſecrated themſelves to 


God, 
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God, ſhould marry, in order to retrieve their cha- 
racter. The text may bear this expoſition : ** Let 
not, ſays he, a widow be taken under 60 years of 
age - - but refuſe younger widows; for when 
they have been too much at their caſe (ſee Calmet) 
in the ſervice of Chriſt, they will marry ; wherein 
they are to be condemned, (not damned) becauſe 
they have violated their firſt engagement, - - - - I 
will, therefore, have the younger ones marry.” 
In this ſenſe was this paſſage underſtood by S. 


Chryſoſtom, (a) Theophylact, (5) and S. Am- 


broſe. (c) 


Let this was, perhaps, not the meaning of the 
Apoſtle. Be that as it may : Unu/qui/que in ſuo ſenſu 
abundet. It is however certain that theſe widows 
of whom he ſpeaks v. 11 and 12, were provided for 
entirely at the expence of the Church, and had en- 
gaged themſelves to live in the ſervice of it. We 
ſee by v. 5 and 16, that they had no parents of their 
own, no other maintenance than the alms of the 


faithful 


(a) Speaking of thoſe widows who would marry, and of S. 
Paul's reflections on them, he ſays in the perſon of the 
Apoſtle: © Quoniam volunt nubere, volo et ego Juniores 
nubere . . . . Longe enim præſtat hoc facere, quam illa (the 
crimes with which he upbraided them.) Oportebat quidem curare 

uz Det ſunt, oportebat fidem-ſervare: quando vero illa non 
hunt, melius eſt hæc fieri, quam illa; quippe viduitas illa 
nil parit boni.“ : | 

(b) Ne Diabolus illudat ipſis, quæ cum Chriftz ſponſæ eſſent, 
factæ ſunt adulteræ; ideo eas ſub matrimonium duco. 

(c) Multum expedit nubere, quam ſub bona & pia pro- 
fe ſſione, notabiliter incedere. Sic enim occaſionem invenit 


Satanas, quomodo ſubvertat animas inconſultas, cum pia 


profitentes, injuſte verſantur, | | 


, 
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faithful: If in fuch circumſtances they broke 
their engagement, to be ſure they were very 
reprehenſible (dignes de condamnation, ſays Dom 
Calmet). They are deſcribed v. 13, as guilty, not 
only of miſbehaviour and levity, but of unſeemly 
words ; which might juſtly be accounted ſcandalous 


in thoſe who were in a particular manner under the 
protection of the Church : and this is ſufficient to 


juſtify the cenſure pronounced on them by the 
| Apoſtle, without gratuitouſly ſuppoſing that they 


were tied by any particular vows ; unleis we admit 
that the elderly widows of threeſcore years, were, in 
like manner, bound by oath to perſevere in a ſtate 
of Continence. It is really an inſult on the judg- 
ment of the reader, to urge ſuch groundleſs ſur- 
miles as inconteſtible arguments in favour of inſti- 
tutions which were never heard of for ages after. 
Others explain this paſſage of ſuch as caſt off the 


Religion they had newly embraced, and returned 


to Paganiſm or to the Jewiſh worſhip, by reaſon of 


their marrying Jewiſh or Gentile huſbands; and 


who had thus violated the faith they had pledged 
at their converſion, as well as the duties to which 


they had engaged themſelves. And, ſurely, in 


theſe days of pure morality, no Chriſtian would 
have married them without the recommendation 


either of a good fortune, or of a virtuous conduct. 


That this Doctrine was held by the moſt l-arned 
and belt among the Fathers, feems evident trom 
ſeveral paſſages in their writings, which are 

| G 29 very 
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very expreſs; ſuch as thoſe of Clem. Alexand. Strom. 
J. 1. S. Cyprian. Ep. 62 ad Pompon &c. S.Epiphanius, 
her. 61, ſpeaking of thoſe who after a vow of 
Continence and undertaking a Monaſtic life, find 
themſelves violently tempted, gives this advice : 
It is better to commit one ſin” by violating the 
vow, (for if there was no vow, there was no ſin) 
* than many:” by indulging a wandering luft, 
It is better for him who cannot perform his un- 
dertaking (U#: a curriculo exciderit), openly to marry 
a wife according to the law.” (a) S. Cyprian {b. 1, 
epiſt. 11, teaches nearly the ſame doctrine. (5) S. 
Auguſt. de bono vid. c. 10, ſays, No ſmall evil 
ariſeth from this inconſiderate opinion of the inva- 
lidity of the marriage of holy Virgins who quit 
their profeſſion ¶ Lapſarum a ſanto propaſito fæmi- 
narum) : for hereby wives are ſeparated from their 
huſbands, as if they were adultereſſes, not wives. 
And they who would, by ſeparating them, reduce 
them to Continence, make their huſbands become 
true adulterers, if while theſe are alive, they marry 
other wives.” Again; as to * thoſe (conſecrated 
Virgins) who long to marry and yet do not marry, 
becauſe they cannot do it with impunity, it is bet- 
ter they ſhould marry, than burn; that ĩs, be ſcorched 
with 

(a) In another place the ſame Father ſays: * Peccato ſe et 
Judicio implicat quiſquis dei virginitatemtollit e medio 


Qui virginitatem corruperit, corona præmioque repellitur: 
verum melius Judicium eſt quam damnatio.“ 

(5) Quod ſi ex fide fe Chriſto dicaverint, publice & caſte, 
perſeverent. Si autem perſeverare nolunt, aut non poſſunt, 
melius eſt nubere, quam ut in ignem deliciis ſuis cadant. 
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with the ſecret flames of luſt, when they repent 
of their profeſſion, and are grieved at their pro- 
miſe.” Lib. de ſan. Virgin. c. 24. (a). S. Jerom 
writing to a conſecrated Virgin who lived with an 
unmarriedClergyman, and was ſuſpected toentertain 
an improper familiarity with him, adviſeth her either 
to return to her mother, or to marry, Epiſt. 47 de vi- 
ö tando ſuſpecto contub.; and one would imagine that 
/ in ſuch circumſtances, ſhe could be adviſed to 
f marry no other than the Prieſt himſelf. Si Virgo 
| es, quid times diligentem cuſtodiam; fi corrupta, 
cur non palam nubis? Secunda poſt naufragium 
tabula eſt; quod male cæperis, ſaltem hoc remedio 
temperare.” The Council of Ancyra in 314 de- 
creed that thoſe who, having vowed Virginity, 
falſified their promiſe, ſhould be placed in the rank 
of Bigamiſts. Was Bigamy then alſo criminal? 
Leo I. ordained, Ep. 92, ad Ruſtic. Narbon. that a 
Monk who married ſhould expiate his fault by 
public penance, becauſe though marriage were honeſt, 
| G 2 yet 


(a) Damnantur tales, ſays he, non quia conjugalem fidem 
poſterius inierunt, ſed quia continentiz primam fidem irri- 
tam fecerunt. This appears evidently to have been his opini- 
on, from various expreſſions in the qth and 1oth cha 
ters, where he affirms that, non ipſæ nuptiæ vel talium 

damnandæ judicantur, ſed damnatur fracti voti fides.” Now 

if Roman Catholics agree that the ſolemnity of a vow is only of 

eccleſiaſtical *. e it is af little moment whether theſe 

virgins were bound by a ſimple, or by a ſolemn vow. We ſee 

that, Whether they had actually fallen, or merely had reaſons 

tor of their frofeffon, yet he adviſes them to marry. 

And if he granted this indulgence to ſuch as had already vio- 

lated their engagement ; he would, ſurely, not have been 1 
more ſevere on thoſe who entered on the marriage ſtate with 
a view of preſerving their Integrity, | 
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vow can the marriage he diſſalved.“ In the 1 5th age 
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yet it was a crime to farſake the better choice. Ivo, 
Biſhop of Chartres in the 11th age, the greateſt 


Canoniſt of the times, relates that a Prebendary of 


the Church of Paris contracted marriage; and 
maintains that this marriage neither could, nor 
ought to be diſſolved. Ep. 218. In the 12th age, 
Gratian, the compiler of the Canon law now in uſe, 
Diſt. 27 cap. 1, expreſlly aſſerts the validity of ſuch 
marriages. If a Deacon, ſays he, will lay down his 
office, he may lawfully uſe marriage when once 
contracted: for although he made a vow of chaſtity 
at his ordination, yet ſo great is the ſacrament of 
marriage, that not even by the violation of the 


Eneas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius the 2d, being 
deſired, when Cardinal of Sienna, by a Pi ieſt of his 
acquaintance, to obtain from Rome a diſpenſation 
for him to marry, returned for anſwer, that the Pope 
refuſed to grant his requeſt. But we may eaſily ſee 
what were the ſentiments of this learned man, from 
what he tells his friend Epiſ. 307. I acknowledge 
you do not act imprudently, it, when you cannot 
contain, you ſeek to marry; although that ought 
to have been conſidered before you entered into 
holy orders : But we are not all Gods to ſee into 
futurity. Secing the caſe is ſo that you can no longer 
reſiſt the law of the fleſh, it is better to marry than 
to burn.” Many other teſtimonies might be added 
of the ſame import: Let theſe ſuffice. Hence 
when S. Chryſoſtom, in his letter to Theodorus the 
Monk who was reſolved to marry the beautiful 

| Hermione 
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Hermione, diſſuaded him from it in ſuch vehement 
terms; he ſpoke with more zeal than judgment, and 
played the friend and orator, more than the Cano- 
niſt and Theologian. For as the vow of Theodo- 
rus was, at moſt, but a fmple vow (ſce S. Baſil 
Ep. canon. c. 19, and S. Athanaſ. Ep. ad Dracon- 
tium); It he taught that his marriage would not be 
valid, he contradicted the opinion of many ages, 
councils, and Theologians. We ſhould form the 
ſame judgment of this piece of rhetoric, as we mult 
of ſeveral other Panegyrics of ſome of the fathers 
upon virginity ; wherein they were more intent upon 
perſuading integrity of life, or confuting ſome par- 
ticular errors in thoſe whoſe opinions they com- 
bated, than in eſtabliſhing the exact truth. (a) | 
It 


(a) We may apply to them what S. Baſil fays, Z5. 41 of 
Dionyſius Alexandrinus, where he accuſes him of having ad- 
vanced ſome erroneous dottrines, in the heat of his diſputes 

againſt Sabellius. © Soleo ipſum aſſimilare arborum inſitori, 
qui dum novellz plantz incurvum ſtatum vult corrigere, 
nimia attractione a medio aberrat, & in contrariam paitem 
nimium deflectendo peccat.” The ſame obſervation may be 
made, in great meaſure, on the chief controvertiſts of every 
, and every nation. A man of Candour who fincerely 
ſeeks for truth, cannot read without diſguſt and an honeſt in- 
dignation, the various treatiſes that have been written upon 
the many points which are controyerted amongſt Chriſtians, 
The diſpute is generally carried on in the moſt unjuſtifiable 
manner, and every: unfair mean is uſed to advance what is 
often, on either ſide, abuſively termed the cauſe of truth, ſince 
it is too frequently that of prejuaice and pride. The op- 
ponents reciprocally charge each other with falſe quotations, 
forgeries, miſrepreſenting facts, or erroneous verſions of the 
originals from whence they produce their anthorities; nor 
can it be denied but theſe mutual recriminations are often 
made with much juſtice, It would be caſy to inſtance this 


2 
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It may, perhaps, be urged as a ſ:ntiment held 
by moſt Roman Catholic Divines (though ſtrenu- 
ouſly denied by others), that the Pope has power, 
when occaſion requires, to diſpenſe with the moſt 
ſolemn vows of Religion or of Continence : but 
this power is, confeſſedly, ſeldom reduced to 
act; becauſe thoſe who mott ſand in need of 
ſuch diſpenſations, have ſeldom protection or mo- 
ney enough to obtain them. For, whatever be 
the reaſon, it is a fact that no favour can be ob- 

tained 


in a variety of examples, eſpecially from thoſe polemical writ- 


ings which appearcd, in ſo great abundance, about the time 


of the Reformation. TI ſhall content myſelf with referring 


to the Britznnomachia by Henry Fitz Simon, an Iriſh Jeſuit, 
printed at Doway, An. 1614; Chraſtovius's Bellum Fefurtt- 
cum, printed at Baſil, by Vralkirchius; and, to cite a more 
recent work, the Lettres Provinciales, that elegant Libel of 
the Great Paſcal : for even Saints, on theſe occaſions, are 
nearly upon a level with Sinners, And in reality, when. 
we cooly reflect on this matter, we muſt confeſs that no con- 
troverſy of the nature of thoſe of which we are ſpeaking, 
can ever be determined by mere authority. For there 1s 
nothing almoſt in nature, no opinion however extravagant, 
that might not be proved by the fame method. This is fo 
true, that the Scholaſtic diſputants in foreign univerſities 
trequently ſupport their oppolite opinions by quotations 
from the ſame fathers: which evidently ſhews, moreover, 


that it is by no means evident what their real opinion was 


in many points. It were therefore much better if we al- 
ways had recourle to Scripture, and obſerved that rule laid 
down by St. Auſtin Contra Maxim. lib. 3. c. 14. Sed 
nunc nec ego Nicænum, nec tu debes Ariminenſe, tanquam 
præjudicaturus proferre concilium. Nec ego hujus auttori- 
tate, nec tu illus detineris: Scripturarum audtoritatibus, 


non quorumcumque propriis, ſed utriuſque communibus 


taſtibus, res cum re, cauſa cum cauſa, ratio cum ratione 
concertet.“ 5 
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favours, which may be conſidered merely as ſuch, an 
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tained at Rome without money. (a4) Thus, for 
want of friends and riches, a perſon unfortunately 


engaged 


(a) This is a point which, though ſtrictly true in the ſenſe 
in which I have affirmed it, has often been greatly miſre- 
preſented. It is ridiculous in the higheſt degree to ſuppoſe it 
ever was the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Churck that the 
Pope could, for a ſum of money, grant them leave to commit 
fin; or that a Chriſtian, without the proper diſpoſitions of 
heart, could ever obtain forgiveneſs in the ſight of Heaven 
in conſideration of theſe donations. But as the ablolution 
from certain crimes is, according to the Roman Catholic diſ- 
cipline, reſerved to the Pope, in order to render the com- 
miſſion of them leſs frequent, becauſe the abſolution from 
them in the Ecclehaſtical Court (in foro externo) is attended 
with ſo many difficulties; a certain fine is impoſed by way 
of penance: and was, perhaps, originally intended rather 
as an offering to the poor, than a compenſation for the ſcandal 
ſuppoſed to have been given. The obtaining any grant or 
diſpenſation leads alſo to great expences in this, as well as 
in every other Court, The officers in various departments 
muſt be maintained; and ſome allowances ſhould be made 
for-abuſes which will creep in wherever there are men, and 
which it is much more ealy to remark, than either to pre- 
vent or to aboliſh. With reſpect to thoſe who apply for 

+ which 
they have no right to demand, much may, perhaps, be ſaid 
in defence of this civil conſtitution, Thoſe 22 to obtain 
peculiar privileges, have no reaſon to complain, if they are 
ſubjected to ſome pecuniary mulcts, in order to attain the 
completion of their wiſhes. But with regard to other caſes, 
where the happineſs of a fellow Chriſtian 1s concerned, the 
ſhould certainly diſpenſe gratis, what they are ſubpoſed gra- 
tuitouſly to have received, Matt. 8. Indeed, during the 
reign of John XXII, certain diſpenſations and taxes were 
invented, that were a ſcandal to Chriſtianity, and an inſult 
upon common ſenſe. The book wherein theſe rates were 
ſettled has been frequently reprinted, and expoſes to de- 
ſerved ſhame thoſe ſcandalous monopolies. The beſt edition 
of it is that of 1564, in 8vo, But we ſhould remember at 
what time it was compiled, and by whoſe orders. John XXII 
was ſo fond of money, that by claiming to himfel? 2 re- 
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engaged in a clerical or religious ſtate, by the am- 
bitious views of parents, or through the prejudices 
of an injudicious education, muſt remain for ever 
unhappy and without reſource. As if the happi- 
neſs of an individual, or the ſalvation of a ſoul for 
which Chriſt underwent ſo much, were not as good 
a motive in the eyes of the Almighty, as the keep- 
ing, for example, one particular family on the 
throne, or any other ſimilar pretences. 


Again, it will be ſaid, that in caſes where fear 
or any kind of conftraint has influenced a young per- 
ſon to embrace ſuch acalling, he is allowed five years 
wherein he may reclaim againſt this violence, and 
the engagements entered upon in conſequence of 
it. But this, in effect, is of no ſervice, in caſes 
where ſuch diſpenſations are chiefly wanted: for 
the difficulty there is in judicially proving ſuch a 
conftraint, the apprehenſion of applying to the 
Biſhop's Courr, the ignorance of the ſteps neceſſary 

ro 


ſerve of all the Prebends in the Church, of almoſt all the 
Biſhoprics, the revenues of every vacant Benefice, and ſuch 
like arts he is ſaid to have left in his treaſury, at his death, 
three hundred and fiftcen thouſand pounds worth of plate 
and jewels, and more than cight hundred thouſand pounds 
in ſpecie, See the Chronicle of Villani, printed at Venice 
in three vols. 4to. in 155% 1562, and 1381. With what 
right all this power of granting, or of reſerving, however limi- 
ted, is aſſumed by the Roman Pontiffs, is foreign to the queſ- 
tion; but we muſt allow a Roman Catholic to argue conſiſt- 
ently with his own principles, which admit, in ſome degree, 
of ſuch an authority. If we eſteem theſe erroneous, we are 
at liberty to adopt a more rational ſyſtem. But every man 
has a right to be treated with fair dealing; and we ſhould 
r<[t the cui: of truth, on the evidence of truth alone. 


1 

to be taken on ſuch occaſions, and the oppoſition 
which would be formed by thoſe on whom ſuch 
an appeal might ſeem to reflect, reduce this, neatly, 
to a ſpeculative remedy. Beſides, a perſon whe was 
engaged for life, when his infaat years were ſcarce 
elapſed (a), before his judgment was ripened to diſ- 
cern good from evil, while he was yet unacquainted 
both with himſelf, and with the world, may have 
reaſons in a more mature age, which did not exiſt 
before : And this was, ſurely, the reaſon why the 
Apoltle would not have the church-widows make 
a promiſe of Continency, till they had reached 
their ſixtieth year, Vidua eligatur non minus ſexaginta 
annorum. In every circumſtance, however, if an 
application may be admitted within five years, why 
not during a ſpace of time unlimited, but by the 
neceſſities of the ſubject ? for againſt a right which 
nature, reaſon, and religion give him, ſurely there 
can be no preſcription. 


Perhaps it may be further obſerved, that /ummun 
Jus, ſumma eft injuria, the greateſt injuſtices ſome- 
times afiſe from the moſt equitable laws; that every 
law cannot extend to each particular circumſtance 
that may happen; that difficulties may occur even 
in the unchangeable ſtate of marriage, though this 
H can 


(a) Till ſome late edicts of the King of France, children 
were admitted to the noviciate in religious orders, at the age 
of fifteen; and were ſolemnly and irrevocably profeſſed, in 
about a twelvemonth after. This is the diſcipline of the 
council of Trent: that of Agde (Agathenſe) in 506, Can. 
19, forbad the veil to be given to religious women, till 

they were forty, 
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can never be diſſolved, But I anſwer to this re- 
flection; that there is an eſſential difference between 
the inſtitutions of men, and the immutable laws of 
God. In theſe, no human power can diſpenſe : 
In thoſe, were ſuch a power to exiſt, it would be 
the higheſt abuſe if a diſpenfation were not granted, 
not according to the intereſt, or wealth, but, accord- 
ing to the wants of individuals. I faid, were ſuch 
a power to exiſt: for it is founded only upon that 
obſcure quotation from the Evangeliſt, © whatever 
you ſhall looſe on Earth, ſhall alſo be looſed in 
Heaven.” Thus does this text, which, on othet 
occalions, is introduced to prove that Chriſt left 
power to his miniſters to remit ſins, ſerve every 
purpoſe, according to the ſenſe in which it is deſired 
to have been ſpoken. When ſuch fanciful appli- 
cations are admitted, there is no doctrine upon 
Earth, which may not be diſcovered in the ſacred 
writings, by ſome expoſitor, or other. See Collet, 
and his edition of Pontas in 2 vol. 4to. 


To reduce all this to a general view; if we turn 
back to the annals of hiſtory, we ſhall find that 
the pretended Celibacy of the Clergy for the two 
firſt centuries, is, perhaps, a mere fiction of thoſe 
who wiſh to prove its exiſtence ; that it was pro- 
poſed by ſome in the third, preconiſed in the fourth, 
and in a few places enjoined in the fifth : that ir 
was no where univerſally practiſed; but that mar- 
riage of one kind or other, pretty generally pre- 


vailed till the eleventh age. That then, the decrees 


made 
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made by the Popes and Councils to introduce it, 
met with univerſal oppoſition : that it never was 
entirely admitted in the Eaſtern Church; and pro- 
bably, never would have been adopted any where, 
had it not been the only road to Eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment, The arguments that are adduced in its 
favour, by the principal abettors of it, are founded 
upon error, and the moſt unwarrantable preju- 
dices ; and the perſiſting in ſo unjuſtifiable a law, 
has both filled the Church with ſcandals, and un- 
dermined the happineſs of Society. In ſhort, as 
the excellent Caſſander, a Roman Catholic contro- 
vertiſt who died in 1566, a man who had no other 
paſſion, according to the authors of the Hiſtorical 
Dictionary printed at Caen in 1779, than that of 
knowing the truth, and no deſire but that of pro- 
pagating it, obſerves : © The reaſons whereby the 
ancients were induced to make this conſtitution, 
are not only ceaſed at preſent; but are even be- 
come oppoſite. - -- By this decree, Chaſtity and 
Continence are ſo far from being promoted amongſt 
the Clergy, that thereby a door is opened to every 
ſpecies of uncleanneſs and villany.“ 


With regard to the practice of the Church in the 


two firſt centuries, we have ſo few monuments left, 


that it is impoſſible to produce many evidences on D 
either fide of the queſtion. Yet Clement of Alex- | _ 


andria ſays l. 3, Strom. The Apoſtle approveth 
the huſband of one wife, whether he be a Prieſt, a 
Deacon, or a Layman, if he uſeth his marriage 

H 2 unblameably ; 
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unblameably; Quin et unius quoque uxoris virum 
utique admittit, (Apoſtolus,) ſeu fit Preſbiter, ſeu 
Diaconus, ſeu Laicus, utens matrimonio citra re- 
prehenſionem :” than which, nothing can be more 
expreſs. And, again, What will chaſe who con- 
demn marriage, ſay to theſe precepts, ſince the Apo- 
{tle commandeth him to preſide over the Church 
in quality of Biſhop, who governeth his own houſe 
well: and the marriage of one wife, repre ſenteth 
the Church of Chriſt. y Surely not of a wife whom 
he had abandoned! (a) 


Pinytus, a Biſhop of Gnoſſus in Crete, about 
170, had, indeed, under pretence of greater purity 
and perfection, endeavoured to impoſe Celibacy on 
his Clergy; but Dionyſius, the famous Biſhop of 
Corinth, repreſented to him the injuſtice of this 
attempt, and he acquieſced to his advice. See 
Euſeb. 1. 4. c. 23, and Rufinus. The words of 
the original, are, his Brethren; yet as he was a 
pious and orthodox Biſhop, not infected with the 
errors of the times, it. would be prepoſterous to 
imagine that this regarded the Laity. Tertullian 
Preſbiter of Carthage, is allowed by all to have 
been married. In his advice to his wife, Ad Ux- 
orem J. 1. Prope fin. he exhorts her to continue un- 

: married 

(a) On the text of the Apoſtle Epheſ. v. g2 which is here 
alluded to, Eraſmus obſerves, that If there had been in 
nature any thing more ſacred than the marriage bond, a more 
holy covenant; the ſimile would have been taken from 
9 But, gays he, The Apoſtle, on this occaſion extolls 


the bed unde filed, and never makes tho lJeaſt mention of 
Celibacy.” De Ep. Conſ. c. 47. 


11 

married after his death, © to perform in widow- 
hood, what ſhe could not do when married; - and 
to embrace the opportunity of leading a ſingle 
life, as ſoon as it ſhould preſent itſelf. Faculta- 
tem continentiæ, quamprimum obvenerit, im- 
bibamus,” which clearly ſhews that ſhe did not 
live in Continency before. Amongſt the articles of 
miſdemeanor of which S. Cyprian accuſed Donatus, 
one is, that he kicked his wife during her {tate of 
pregnancy, and cauſed her to miſcarry: Yet he never 
cenſured him for cohaviting with her, which, if it 
had been efteemed a crime, was a charge he proba- 
bly would not have omitted. See Ep. 52. ad Cor- 
nelium. In ſhort, Chœremon Biſhop of Nile, S. 
Cyprian himſelf, and many other holy men of the 
ſame age, continued to live with their wives; and 
we have no proofs that they abſtained from the uſe 
of marriage. 


Indeed, Celibacy and the merits of a continent 
life began to be extolled in the 3d age, through the 
unenlightened zeal of the Catholics, as well as in 
oppoſition to the errors of the Heretics. Moſt of 
theſe, as the Nicolaites, Cerinthians, the followers 
of Saturninus, Carpocrates, Marcion, Tatian, &c. 
cenſured the marriage ſtate under one pretence or 
other, and held ir to be unclean. Many even re- 
jected it as totally unlawful, and for much the ſame 
reaſons that are uſed to exalt a ſtate of Celibacy, by 
ſome of the ancient fathers, who in this point, were 
certainly miſled by the n. ideas of perfection, 


aſcribed 
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found equally capable of every intell 
-ingenuity and erudition of a Dacier, a Du Chatelet, a Mac- 
aulay, a Carter, an Aikin, &c. &c. &c. will always be ac- 
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aſcribed to that ſtate, by thoſe who affected to riſe 
above the vulgar, and pretended to greater purity. 
(a) The Montaniſts contented themſelves with 
rejecting the lawtulneſs of ſecond marriages; but 
the Priſcillianiſts, though ſaid to be guilty of all 
the abeminations of the Gnoſtics, deteſted the ſtate 
in general, becauſe, as Pope Leo obſerves Ep. gg. 
ad Turrib. there is no liberty for uncleanneſs, 
where the chaſtity of the nuptial bed, and the hope 
of poſterity is preſerved.” Thus, the glorious 
pretence of extraordinary purity gained the Here- 
tics the applauſe of the multitudes, who only 

judged 


(a) We have ſtill, unfortunately, in the world, a certain 
ſet of men who with a view of gaining the appellation of Phi- 
loſophers, affect on all occaſions, to deſpiſe the ſociety of wo- 
men. Yet as theſe are chicfly ſuch as have been connected 
with the more worthleſs part of the ſex, and have, perhaps 
deſervedly, become their dupes, they are, certainly, very inad- 
equate judges of their merit: a preſumption which their pri- 
vate conduct too frequently juſtifies. Thoſe, who have been 
more cautious or more fortunate in their connections, have 
realon to conſider them in a very different light; and know 
that many of them are not leſs aimable for the qualities of their 
hearts, than eſtimable for the ſolidity of their underſtanding. 


If women had the benefit of liberal inſtructions, the advan- 


tages of learned converſation, and, in ſhort, were indulged 
from their infancy with the ſame opportunities of improves, 
ment which the other ſex enjoys; they would, perhaps, be 

eQual attainment. The 


knowledged and admired in the republic of letters. 


— Hiſtory furniſhes us with many inſtances of women who 


have fhone with peculiar luſtre in every department of life, 
and who have given the moſt evident proofs, that they were 

ſſeſſed of the moſt ſuperior talents, as well as of the moſt 
real and heroic virtues: and theſe examples would be much 
more common, if our methods of education were leſs pre- 
poſterous. | 


1 

judged of their outward pretenſions, and knew not 
the corruptions of their ſecret praftice. But ex- 
perience has proved that every pretence to exceſ- 
five virtue, degenerates, for the moſt part, into 
real vice. Thoſe only who adhere to the pure 

ſimplicity of the Goſpel, are ever likely to attaĩn 
to the perfection which it teaches. Yet ſuch mo- 
tives as theſe firſt recommended Celibacy to the 
world, and we ſhall fee in the ſequel, in what 
manner prejudice and error have been perpetu- 
ated. It is ſomewhere juſtly obſerved by the 
Monthly Reviewers, that Moſt men are the dupes 
of other mens paſſions. From partial motives, they 
imbibe principles which they have not ſtrength of 
mind to eradicate; and, being deceived them- 
ſelves, they induſtriouſly and innocently endea- 
your to miſlead others. The beſt of men are moſt 
expoſed to the pernicious effects of prejudice, and 
are moſt obſtinate in defence of miſtaken principles. 
Unleſs they are endued with more than common 
force of underſtanding to counteract their zeal, their 
very virtues will contribute to deceive them. When 
erroneous poſitions are once adopted by heads of 
parties and leading men, it is an arduous taſk to 
undeceive the multitude. As their own free re- 
flections, and unbiafſed reaſon are not the primary 
ſources whence they draw their concluſions; they are, 
conſequently, bewildered in argument, and loſt in 
a labyrinth of which they have not the clue. Thus 


opinion, in them, frequently becomes a matter of 
faith.” 


In 
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In this manner did Celibacy gain footing in the 
Church, and none dared to ſtep in, and undeceive 


mankind; left by the prejudiced many they ſhould 


be confidered as enemies to perfect virtue, or actu- 
ated only by their private paſſions. The fathers in 
general, for we ſhould not dwell on ſome few fanatic 
expreſſions into which we have ſeen them hurried, 
maintained the dignity and purity of the married 
ſtate: But in order to ſtem the torrent of depravity 
and corruption which univerſally prevailed, ran into 
the oppoſite extreme, and were injudiciouſly laviſh 
of their encomiums on Celibacy. (a) They found 
themſelves, on many occaſions, obliged to adopt 
even the language that Hereſy aſſumed in public, 
to oppoſe the immorality which was countenanced in 
its practice. Thus, unwarily led on by controverſial 
zeal, they often advanced aſſertions in their writings, 
which being conſidered afterwards .in an abſtract 
light, without attending to the circumſtances of 
the times, were miſapplied, becauſe miſapprehended. 
The Regular Clergy, in defence of their own retired 
and ſingle lives, reechoed in after ages whatever 
had been advanced in favor of Continency, and 
contributed not a little, to eſtabliſh an extravagant 
veneration for it. For, when the fabulous legends 
which recorded the many miracles wrought in 


ſupport 


(a) © Donetnr hic error temporibus, ſays Erafmus : let us 
attribute this over-great zeal to the times in which they 
lived. At preſent, we had much. better employ our Rheto- 
ric in delineating an aimable picture of the marriage ſtate, 
when preſerved pure and undefiled.“ 
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ſupport of this opinion (and which are now as 
little credited by ſenſible men in Roman Catholic, 
as in Proteſtant countries) were read, and repeated 
till they gained belief ; we cannot be ſutpriſed that 
young and thoughtleſs votaries of either ſex ſhould 
be enamoured with a ſtate to which ſuch ſupernatu- 
ral privileges ſeemed attached. Nor can it be ſufft- 
ciently lamented, that theſe ſame fictions are ſtill 
too much encouraged in convents of both ſexcs in 
foreign countries. They are, indeed, treated by 
many with the contempt and ridicule they deſerve: 
but Roſweide, Ribadeneira, Jerom Porter, and ſuch 
other romantic collections are daily put into the 
hands of the children, to whom they can prove of 
no other benefit than to deprave their taſte, corrupt 
their judgment, give them a falſe idea of religion, 
and implant in their tender minds ſuch prejudices 
as no time or future reflections are often ſufficient 

to eradicate. (a) | 
I From 
(a) It is a lamentable conſideration, that moſt young per- 
fons form even their ſyſtem of belief, from the books which 
their inſtructors in early life have put into their hands, or 
from ſuch ſuperficial treatiſes of controverſy to which chance 
has directed them; and are ſeldom taught to think for them- 
ſelves. Hence ſo few are able to give a rational account of 
that hope which is in them. The eſſential points of the Chriſtian 
doctrine are few, and evident: © Non omnia quæ dominus 
fecit, ſcripta ſunt, ſays S. Cyril J. 12 in Joan. fed que ſcri- 
bentes, tum ad mores, tum ad dogmata putarunt ſufficere.“ 
And it is often a dangerous thing to be but partially acquain- 
ted with what has been urged on other parts of it, by writers 
of different perſuaſions. Infidelity, and univerſal ſcepticiſm 
are, not unfrequently, theconſequences of theſe ill directed 


inquiries; and by too cloſe an attention tothe leſs important 
doctrines 
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From theſe refined notions which were entertain- 
ed of the ſupereminence of Virginity, and the me- 
thods adopted to perpetuate theſe conceits, marri- 
age itſelf inſenſibly fell into diſrepute. However, 
when the numbers of unmarried perſons of both 
ſexes increaſed, ſo did the general depravation of 
manners, as may be ſeen in Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


1 


doctrines and duties of Religion, we are eaſily induced to 
neglect ſuch as are moſt eſſential. Whereas, thoſe who ad- 
| Here to that alone which is clearly revealed in the ſcriptures, 

although they may ſometimes err in ſpeculative points, are 
much more likely, upon the whole, both to enjoy the com- 
. forts which Religion promiſes her votaries, and to praftiſe 
the virtues which ſhe recommends. Nor can I ſee any ad- 
vantage there is in transferring the infallibility of the word 
of God revealed to us in the ſacred writings, to the Pope, or 
to the Church, as is done by the Roman Catholics ; ſince theſe 
will always be equally liable to be miſunderſtood in their 
deciſions, Whatever is conveyed in human language, will 
_ neceſſarily be ſuſceptible of various interpretations. This 
ſyſtem, therefore, only ſhifts the difficulty, without ſolving 
it, Thus, for inſtance; the preſent learned and pious Biſhop 
of Boulogne maintains, with many other Roman Catholic 
Divines, that in the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, the matter - 
of the bread remains after conſecration ; although Bellarmine 
affirms that this ſentiment is heretical, and was condemned 
by the 4th General Council of Latran. The Council of Trent 
defines that the whole ſubſtance of the bread is converted 
into the Body of Chriſt: But, Mr. Lengrand, who finds a 
difficulty in admitting this in the obvious meaning of the 
words, in his treatiſe De accidentibus abſolutis, explains its 
decree by the following ſalvo; Id omne convertitur, quod 
converti poteſt, porro materia converti nequit, cum deſinat 
tantum per annihilationem : ”” and aſſerts that the matter muſt 
eſſentially remain, and cannot be deſtroyed but by annihi- 
lation. In which caſe, there would be no change at all, but 
an entire new creation. Theſe are the perplexities in which 
we mult neceſſarily be involved, when we abandon the 


ſimple, uniform, and coherent doftrine of the „ 
TS or 
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in the writings of S. Cyprian, and others. S. Chry- 2 


ſoſtom tells us that in his time, the greater part 
of thoſe who embraced a ſtate of Continence, were 
Virgins only in name. They are, ſays he, per- 
petually laughing and toying, and lead the moſt 
luxurious lives. They ſhut themſelves up with 
men, and ſeek to engage their love, &c.” And 
even inſinuates that it was often neceſſary to call 
in Midwives to their aſſiſtance, If the virgins of 


12 Alexandria, 
for the quibbling hypotheſes of Theologians. Thus, the Sa- — 


crament of the Lord's Supper, of which ſo plain an account — 


is given by the Evangeliſts, has been ſo obſcured by the com- — 


ments of Controvertiſts, that various orthodex writers of — 


the ſame communion, appear, frequently, to entertain very — 
different ideas concerning it. The doctrine of Tranfubſtan- - 
tiation ſeems not inſinuated in the Goſpel, nor in the writings 
of the Apoſtles: It is, certainly, contrary to reafon, which 
is totally bewildered in the conſideration of the difficultieg 
which ariſe from this belief; and, though ſeveral paſſages in 
the ancient fathers, may ſeem to countenance the real and * 
ſubſtantial preſence of Chriſt in this commemoration of his 
Mon ; yet there are as many others which are full as con- 
cluſive for the oppoſite ſentiment, and which prove, with 
equal evidence, that they always ſpoke merely of a preſence 
of union, efficacy, and grace. See the writings of Alber- 
tinus, Uſher, and Claude, in his reply to M. Arnaud's Per- 
%ebuits de la foi. It would, doubtleſs, be highly injudicious 
to embrace, without examen, the aſſertions of any men, the 


' beſt of whom are fallible: but ſome credit is ſurely due to 


the ſentiments of theſe two laſt mentioned writers, who are 
allowed by all parties to have been equally eſtimable for their 


erudition and talents, as for their integrity and the purity 


of their manners. Hence, whatever the Doctrine of Ro- 
man Catholics is, concerning the Euchariſt ; it muſt ſolely 
reſt upon the infallibility of their Church which teaches it. 
For if we conſult our reaſon, their ſyſtem can never be ad- 


mitted ; and if they have recourſe to authority, they can, in 


reality, boaſt, with as little truth, of having that on their 
ſide, at legſt during the firſt thouſand years of the Chriſtian 
El: | 
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Alexandria, of all the Eaſt, and of Africa, of whom 
S. Ambroſe ſays, lib. de virginit. c. 6. * There are 
not ſo many Ae born here, as there are virgins 
conſecrated there,” were equally diſſolute; it were 
greatly better they had been engaged in marriage. 
They had yet no Grates nor Convents, ſays M. 
Linguet : but theſe early abuſes either proved the 
want of ſome encloſures, or the indiſcretion of thoſe 
engagements which rendered them neceſſary.” 


How all this can recommend the preſent practice of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which till admits, 
encourages, or compels ſuch numerous votaries to 


aà life of Celibacy, we cannot eaſily conceive. The 


frequent perſecutions, about the third age, render- 
ed a ſingle life deſirable to many Chriſtians, eſpecially 
Prieſts, who were hourly expoſed ro martyrdom : 
but this was no precedent to be alledged in other 
times. Vet when once the boundaries of reaſon are 
tranſgreſſed, there is no telling where enth uſiaſm 
will ſtop. Accordingly, we find that it often hap- 
pened, that upon ſuch weak pretences, perſons who 
were married, preſumed to put away their wives. 
Ic was this abuſe which we find cenſured ſo ſeverely 
in one of the Apoſtolic Canons, which ſays: Let 


no Biſhop, Prieft, or Deacon put away his wife on 


pretence of Religion ; if he doth, let him be ex- 
communicated: * and it- is both ludicrous, and 
contrary to the evident import of the words, to 


1uppoſe that this was only pronounced againſt thoſe 


ho refuſed to give them maintenance. | 
However, 


2 
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However, in oppoſition to ſuch as, in any ſenſe, 


Held that marriage was unclean, we may cite all 


thoſe councils which permitted even the ufe of it to 
Deacons and Prieſts, after the reception of IT - 
orders : ITT, general council Can. 6, and 
that of Angra in 314, which decreed, that if Dea- 
cons yet unmarried declared at the time of their 
ordination their intention of taking a wife - they 
might after their ordination be allowed to marry, 
and continue in their office. Nay Ariſteaus Com- 
ment. in Can. 6, Con. 6, maintains, that this per- 

miſſion was extended to Prielts, if they had not neg- 
jected to make their proteſtation; till it was recalled 
by the Quiniſext council in 692. Hence, in the 
famous council of Nice in 325, when it was pro- 
poſed to enact a law that Biſhops, Prieſts, and Dea- 
cons who were married before their ordination, 
ſhould not cohabit with their wives; Paphautius, 
an Egyptian Biſhop who had always lived in Ce- 
libacy, vigorouſly declaimed againſt it, ſaying, 
«© So heavy a burthen was not to be laid upon the 
Clergy : that the marriage bed was honourable - - - 
that conjugal ſociety, was chaſtity, &c.“ and the 
whole council acceded to his advice. See So- 
crates, Sozomen, Nicephorus, Suidas, Caſſiodorus 
biſt. tripart, and others. Dupin, Bibliot. vol. 2, ſays, 


that ſome queſtion the truth of this ſtory : but adds, 


that they rather do it leſt it might prejudice the 
preſent diſcipline, than from any ſolid proof they 
have of it. See alſo the Council of Gangra, and 
that of Neocæſarea Can. 8, And Socrates fays lib. 5, 
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c. 22 chat even in his time, in the Eaſtern Church, 
may eminent Biſhops begat children of their law- 
ful wives; and ſuch as abſtained, did it not by obli- 
gation of any law, bur of their own voluntary choice. 


It was the neglect of this rule, and the impoſi- 
tion of Celibacy which was required in ſome pro- 
vinces, that gave riſe to the greateſt abuſes that 

can be conceived ; emaſculation, and houſekeepers, 
or ſubintrodu3e. Of the firſt we have examples in 
Origen, Leontius who made himſelf an eunuch to 
avoid ſuſpicion in his connections with the virgin 
Euftochium, and others: See S. Baſil de vera Virg. 
As to the honuſekeepers of both ſexes, they were per- 
ſons introduced into the families of the uamarried 
Clergy, or of Virgins who profeſſed Continence, un- 
der the ſpecious pretences either of Spiritual, or of 
Dameſtic aſſiſtance. But their behaviour was often 
fo ſcandalous, as. to give juſt offence to all ſober and 
modeſt Chriſtians. For they not only dwelt together 
in the ſame houſe, but lay in the fame apartment, 
and ſometimes in the ſame bed, indulging themielves 
in the cloſeſt familiarities, fave only the more inti- 
mate privileges of the conjugal ſtate. Whence 
came theſe Proftitutes, ſays S. Jerom Ep. 22. ad 
Euſftachium, who are tied to the company of one man 
(meretrices univiræ)? They often make uſe of the 
ſame bed, and yer they call us unreaſonably ſuſpi- 
cious, if we think any thing amiſs.” In effect, they 
openly maintained all this to be lawful, and thought 
it not injurious either to their profeſſion of Conti- - 
nence, 
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nence, or to the integrity of their chaſtity. Theſe 
were the ſcandals forbidden by the Councils of 
Eliberis, Ancyra, Nice, 2 of Arles; 1, 3, and 4 of 
Carthage, Lerida, 3d of Conſtantinople, and others; 
enormities we ſhould ſcarcely credit, were it not 
for theſe authorities, and becauſe we find them 
related, in ſuch direct terms, by S. Cyprian, Ep. 
62, ad Pomponium, S. Greg. Naz. Carm. de Virgin. 
and S. Chryſoſtom. Such were the fruits of that 
veneration for Celibacy, which we obſerve in many 
writers of the firſt ages. Tertullian a man of ar- 
dent genius, ſevere and rigid to enthuſiaſm, car - 
ried this idea ſo far as even to condemn ſecond 
- marriages amongſt the Laity : as if the reaſons 
which could be produced in favour of a former, 
did not often make as ſtrongly for a ſecond con- 
tract. But, miſled by an illuſory conceit which has 
en his mind, he uſed all his wit and elo- 
quence to debaſe, at leaſt by indirect inſinuations, 
- the dignity of Marriage, and extol the merits of a 
| ſingle life. The extraordinary reverence which 
was juſtly paid to his great learning, and apparent 
zeal, greatly contributed to ſanctify theſe preju- 
dices ; for the multitude, and that term is very 
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comprehenſive, is led more by ſpecious appear-- 


| ances, than by ſober truth. Even thoſe amongſt 
the fathers who ſaw the abuſe made by the ortho- 
dox of theſe declamations of Heretics, rather pro- 
moted the illuſion, becauſe it tended in ſome degree 


to encourage purity of manners: and many, by ac- - 


cuſtoming their minds to be familiar with theſe 
more 
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more plauſible doctrines of the Enctatites, and 


Gnoftics, at length adopted them themſelves. Thus 
was error countenanced, even through a love of 
integrity. and virtue. Hence Athenagoras, /egat. 
Chrif. ſtiles a ſecond marriage, an innocent adul- 
tery : S. Auguſtin de Bons Viduit. c. 1 1, ſays, Non 
illas a te damnatas eſſe velim, ſed ſpretas : I would 
not have you condemn ſecond marriages, but 
deſpiſe them.” Tertullian wrote whole books 
- againſt them. S. Jerom Ep. 11, ſays that thoſe 
who married a ſecond time were unworthy to par- 
take of the alms of the Church. And when S. 
Auſtin deſired Pope Gregory to give him ſome 
inſtructions for his new Converts in England, he 
lent him, amongſt others, this rule of diſcipline, 
(fee Bede Hiſt. Eccieſ. l. 1, c. 27): A man after 
he hath lain with his wife, ought not to enter the 
Church till he hath waſhed himſelf with water; nor 
even immediately then.“ Is this the forum imma- 
culatum, the undefiled bed, of the Apoſtle? What 
can be more directly contrary to the pure ideas 
which Chriſtians ſhould entertain of this chaſte and 
facred inſtitution, ſo much cried up on other oc- 
caſions, as repretenting the union of Chrift with 
his Church? But when men have once wandered 
trom the plain paths of truth, into what abfurdi- 
ties are they not Expoſed to be led ! 


Yer, after all, we never find that marriage was 
forbidden to Prieſts, even after their ordination, in 
the Eaſtern Church, before the provincial Council 


of 


| 


1 

bf Neocæſarea in 314 nor was this Canon ratified 
for ages after. The very prohibition of it in this 
province, ſhews what was often the praice both in 
this, and in others. And when the Heterodox opini- 
on of ſome uncleanneſs in the marriage ſtate, began, 
about this time, to prevail ſo far amongſt ſome 
whoſe zeal was not according to ſcience, that they 
evenrefuſedto receive the Sacraments from the hands 
of thoſe Prieſts who had wives; The Council of 
Gangra was obliged to enact the following Canon: 
If any one ſeparates himſelf from a married Prieſt, 
as if it were unlawful to communicate, when he 
officiates; let him be Anathema.“ Now, if theſe 
Prieſts had not continued to live with their wives, 
ſuch zealots could have had no pretence for theit 
ſcruples. 


As to the Council of Eliberis in 3053; its decree 
imports, that Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons, and all the 
Clergy placed in the Miniſtry, ſhould abſtain from 
their wives. But this could only mean a temporary 
ſeparation, otherwiſe this clauſe would be totally 
ſuperfluous; ſince by the nature of their office, the 
Clergy were always in the Miniſtry : although they 
were not always in the actual exerciſe of their 
functions. It would alſo prove an obligation of Con- 
tinence, even with reſpect to the inferior Clergy 3 
which, I believe, no one has ever pretended. Beſides, 
if it were to be underſtood of a total ſeparation, how 
could S. Paphnutius have afterwards objected to 


this, in the Council of Nice, as to 4 new unbeard- of 
8 law 


(6 ) 


law, as is related by thoſe who have written 
an account of that Council? How could the 
great Oſius who preſided at the Council of Nice, 
and had been preſent at that of Eliberis, have per- 
mitted this innovation in diſcipline propoſed by a 
venerable Biſhop, to paſs by unnoticed ?—See alſo 
the eighth Canon of the Council of Neoczfarea, 
which allowed the ſame indulgence.(s) 


In 385, Pope Siricius endeavoured to enforce 
the practice of Celibacy under pain of depoſition ; 
but his preface to his conſtitution ſhews, in expreſs 
terms, that the uſe of marriage was then very com- 
mon amongſt the Clergy: and in his addreſs to 
the Biſhops of Africa, who were leſs dependent on 
the Roman See, and ſeemingly, did not admit his 
juriſdiction, he only ſays; I exhort, adviſe, ad- 
moniſb, and intreat, that Prieſts and Deacons may 

not cohabit with their wives.” And S. Ambroſe, 
though he perſuaded Continence to his Clergy, yet 
acknowledges that, in remoter places, the Clergy 
begat children, even after they were Deacons, and 


Prieſts ; 


(a) We have now in view to relate only what was deter- 
mined in theſe ſeveral early Synods, with reſpect to the ſub- 
ject on which we are treating: but were we to collect all the 
_ ridiculous and unjuſt decrees made in ſome of theſe aſſem- 
blies; it would afford no ſmall matter of ſurpriſe, What 
animoſities, diſſentions, and confuſion frequently prevailed 
in them, we may ſee in the writings of S. . * Naz. de 
_ vita ſua Tom. 2, and in every writer of Eceleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
They were often carried on by open cabal and violence; and 
the Holy Fathers ſometimes proceeded to ſuch indelicate de- 
monſtrations of paſſion as were very unbecoming, and can 
give us but a mean opinion of the authority of their decrees, 
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Prieſts; © And this they defend, ſays he, by 
ancient cuſtom.” Had we now the arguments they 


uſed, this controverſy would, probably, appear in 
a clearer light. 


Various Councils held about this time, as thoſe 
of Toledo, Carthage, &c. ſeem, in their decrees, 
to forbid the uſe of marriage to the ſuperior Clergy ; 
but only on ſome particular occaſions. And it is 
certain that Helvidius, Jovinian, and Vigilantius, 
though we are not well acquainted with their parti- 
cular opinions, appeared in defence of matrimony ; 
and amidſt ſomeerrors, maintained many ſolid truths, 
in oppoſition to the prejudices of the times. In fome 
points they doubtleſs held extraordinary notions, 
which they perhaps ſupported with reprehenſible ob- 
ſtinacy; but we cannot entirely credit the account 
which is given to us of them by S. Jerom, who was 
their profeſſed adverſary. For beſides that we know 
how much he has miſrepreſented his once dear Ru- V /6 
finus; the acknowledgments he made in ſome of 
his retractations, mult greatly invalidate his teſtimony 
on other occaſions, Neither is it wonderful that he 
fhould have been rather extravagant in his encomi- 
ums on Virginity; were it only through a defire 
of repairing his character, which had, though un- 
juſtly, ſuffered much in the minds of the Romans, 
by his attachment to the virtuous Paula. 


The ſecond Council of Toledo in 531 appears to be 
thefirſt which required a vow or promiſe of Continence 


from thoſe who were to be ordained. Many others did 
K 2 indeed, 
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indeed, prohibit the uſe of marriage, either totally, 
or partially, about this time, to Prieſts and Deacons: 
but the effects of theſe laws were ſuch, that in 
888, the Councils of Mentz and Metz were obliged 
to forbid them to dwell even with their neareſt fe- 
male relations; as ſome Prieſts had been guilty of 
inceſt with their own ſiſters. So we ſee that though 
Celibacy was, upon one account or other, propoſed 
by many great men, and enjoined by ſeveral Coun- 
cils of particular provinces : yet no authority could 
perſuade the obſervance of a practice ſo repugnant 
to reaſon, and the feelings of mankind. The frequent 
neceſſity there was of renewing the decrees and canons 
which recommended or ordained the eſtabliſhment 
of it, are a fair argument, that in all times, and in 
all places, it met with almoſt univerſal oppoſition. 
Nor can the many laws made in favour of it, any 
more prove it of Apoſtolic inſtitution, than as many 
others which were made againſt admitting into the 
Clergy perſons who had been twice married, can 
prove the obligation of excluding Bigamiſts from the 
Miaiſtry; though this was alſo built upon great 
authorities, the general tradition of moſt Churches, 
the decrees of various Councils, and the perſuaſion 
even of its being of divine appointment, as is ex- 
preſsly affirmed by Tertullian, ad Uxor, 7. I. c. 7. 


and by Pope Innocent Ep. 4. c. 2. Let even in S. 
Jerom's time this idea was fo far dropped, that he 


affirms that there were more Biſhops ordained who 
were in this caſe, than would equal the multitude of 
all who were aſſembled in the numerous Council of 

3 


414 


Ariminum, Epiſ. ad Oc:anum. The fate of Celi- 
bacy, though ſo repeatedly enforced, ſeems to have 
been much the ſame. For S. Athanaſius p-rſuading 
Dracontius a holy Monk to accept of the Epiſcopal 
office which he declined through love of a retired 
life, aſſures him, that he might, it he pleaſed, con- 
tinue to live in the ſame manner as he did before; 
And his arguments deſerve our notice. © Many 
Biſhops, ſays he, have not married at all: and many 
Monks have been fathers of Children. And we have 
known Biſhops fathers of children, and Monks 
having no poſterity : for both are, alike, lawful to 
each; neither the one nor the other is forbidden to 
them.“ This ſeems expreſs: and unleſs it was 
meant of the time during which they were Biſhops 
and Monks, his reaſoning would ceaſe to be of any 
force. S. Epiphanius tells us that, in his time, the 
Clergy obſerved Continency : but adds her. gg. 
c. 4. This is chiefly done where the Eccleſiaſtical 
Canons are accurately obſerved. But you will ſay 
to me that in fome places, Prieſts, Deacons, and 
Sub-deacons beget children ? - - This is done - - by 
reaſon of the great number of the Clergy, there not 
being found a ſufficiency of continent perſons.” S. 
Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, ſays 
Dom Calmet, Comm. in Ep. ad Tit. c. 1. v. 8. inſi- 
nuate that thoſe who were made Biſhops when mar- 
ried, might cohabit with their wives, as before: 
and in the ſame place, he adds, S. Epiphanius 
teſtifies that in his days, many Prieſts and Deacons 
did not uſe marriage: from which we may juſtly. | 
conclude that many alſo did. 


S. Gregory 


1 


S. Gregory Nazianzen was born after his Father 
was made Biſhop, as he himſelf afſures us (Carm. 
de Vita ſua); as well as his Brother Cæſarius, 
whom, in his funeral oration, he frequently ſtiles a 
young man, ſnatched away by an untimely death, 
although his Father had then been Biſhop above forty 
years. This reſpectable old man was raiſed to the See 
of Nazianzum ſoon after the Councilof Nice, held 
in 325: whereas Gregory, who died in 389, at 
62 years of age, was only born in 327, or 328. 
Hence, although Baronius endeavours to clear this 
Venerable Biſhop of the Crime of getting children 
after his ordination, we muſt furely allowS. Gregory 
to have been acquainted with his own age, better than 
we poſſibly can, at this diſtance of time. About 410 
Syneſius was, for his great learning, choſen Biſhop 
of Prolemais in Egypt, the great nurſery of monaſtic 
diſcipline, where Celibacy was in high repute, and 
pretty.univerſfally obſerved by the Biſhops. He was 
paſſionately fond of his wife, and openly declared 
(ce Ep. 105 ad Evovium), that he would neither to- 
rally ſeparate himſelf from the company of his wife, nor 
yet, ſeparating himſelf in appearance only, enjoy 
her company by ſtealth, as an adulterer; for this 
would be unlawful ; that, unjuſt: but that he both 
intended and deſired to have many and pretty chil- 
dren.“ Notwithſtanding this profeſſion, from which 
we do not know that he ever departed, he was or- 
dained by Theophilus Patriarch of Alexandria, than 
whom none better knew the Canons of the Church. 
And even S. Jerom himſelf againſt Jovinian, 46. x. 


6. 13. 


(927 
c. 13, ſays: If Samuel married a wife, what does 
this prejudice Virginity ? As if, at this day alſo, 
many Prieſts are not married!” Now, ſurely, 
Samuel cohabited with his wife. This liberty 


ſeems to have been retained much longer by ſuch 


Churches as were not ſubject to the diſcipline of the 
Roman Canons, and the authority of the Roman 
Patriarch, as appears from hiſtory. Collet, a mo- 


dern Theologian of repute, allows that S. Leo, in 


the th age, was the firſt who impoſed Celibacy on 
Sub-deacons; which was not univerſally obſer- 
ved, ſays he, even in the Latin Church, till the 


11th age. 


Theraſia, the wife of S. Paulinus Biſhop of 
Nola in the 5th age, was the companion of all 
her huſbands travels, and of his whole life; even 
in his retirement at Nola. And S. Jerom, Epiſ. 
13, ad Paulinum, though he calls her his Sifer, 
ſeems to inſinuate that he cohabited with her. 
Certain it is that he never ſeparated himſelf from her, 
notwithſtanding the decrees of Pope Syricius, who 
(probably upon this account) received him at Rome 
in a very churliſh manner, as we may gather from 
the letters of Paulinus to Severus.-No more did 


many other holy men, as appears from the hiſtories 
of the times in which they lived, 


In 692, in the Council of Conſtantinople in Trullo 
compoled of 211 Biſhops, which was properly only 
a continuation of the 6th general Council; a life 
of Continency, which had till then been left to the 


choice 
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choice of each individual, was enjoined to the 
Weltern Clergy by a kind of Law; far different, 


however, from that which is obſerved in the Ro- 


man Church. Ihe words are theſe: (Can. 13, 
Tom. 6, Concil. Labbe Col. 1148.) © Whereas we are 


informed, that in the Churchof Rome, it is preſcribed 
in form of a Canon, that thoſe who are to be pro- 
moted to the order of Prieſt or Deacon ſhould pro- 
mile perpetual abſtinence from their wives: we, 
following the ancient rule of Apoſtolical perfection 
and dilcipline, enact that hence forward the mar- 
riages of perſons in Holy Orders be accounted firm 
and valid, neither diflolving their union, nor de- 
priving them of their rights (mutua conſuetudine) 
at proper times If, therefore, any one ſhall 
preſume, againſt the Apoſtolic Canons, to deprive 
Prieſts, Deacons, or Sub-deacons of the lawful com- 
pany of their wives, let him be depoſed : and if any 


Prieſt, or Deacon ſhould put away his wife, through 


pretence of piety, let him be excommunicated 
(ſegregatus); and it he perſeveres, let him be de- 
poſed ? This conſtitution is obſerved in the Greek 
Church, even to this day, with the approbation of 
the Church of Rome. Their Clergy all marry be- 
fore they are ordained, and cohabit with their wives? 
though their Biſhops are obliged to Continency, 
being moſtly taken out of monaſteries, This Coun- 
cil was always reckoned a general one by the Greeks, 
and often by the Latins. Pope Adrian 1, Ep. ad 
Taraſ. citing the 82d Canon, calls it © one of the 


Divine, and lawfully enacted Canons of the ſixth 
Synod.” 


„ 
Synod.” And, the ſecond Council of Nice ſtiles it 
CEcumenical, and cites the ſame Canon. When 
this decree was made, the aſſembiy conſiſted of 
above fifry Biſhops more than were preſent at the 
former ſeſſions of it; and the Council zz Trallo is as 
truly a continuation of the ſixth General Council, 
as the various ſeſſions of the Council of Trent 
during eighteen years, may be reckoned parts of 
that celebrated meeting. (a) 


This was nearly the ſtate of Celibacy for the firſt 
thouſand years of the Chriſtian Era. The pre- 
ſent diſcipline of the Greek Church was ratified in 
the Council of Latran under Innoc. 3: whereas, 
the Greek Church not only rejects, but condemns 
as unjuſt the contrary practice of the Latins. Now, if 
all their Prieſts are allowed to marry, and actually 
do enter into this engagement before their ordina- 
tion; why ſhould not the ſame indulgence he 
permitted after it, eſpecially in caſe of the death 
of a former wife? Such a diſtinction is evidently 
groundleſs. Their allowing of marriage previous to 

L ordination, 


(a) To form a right idea of this famous Council, and of 
the manner in which it was carried on, we may read the 
hiſtory of it by Cardinal Pallavicini, and another by Fra- 
Paolo Sarpi. From comparing the two accounts together, 
we ſhall, probably, come nearer to the truth, than if we 
excluſively, gave an entire credit to either, But it would be 
eaſy to ſhe that the hiſtory of the learned and virtuous ſer- 
vite the Theologian and Counſellor of the republic of Venice, 
deſerves as much credit, as the more elegant account given 
us by the Cardinal. See Courayer's tranſlation of Fra-Paolo's 
work, publiſhed at London in 1736, or that of Amelot de la 
Houſſaye in 1686, 
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ordination, and the uſe of it afterwards, ſhews that 
it is not eſteemed to derogate either from the dignity, 
or the ſanftity of the calling; and therefore, excludes 


every ſublime ſpeculation concerning the excellence 
of Continency, or any fancied uncleanneſs in the mar- 
ſtate. Now the ſame reaſons which were ur⸗ 
ged for this allowance before, and with a view of 
ſubſequent ordination, are equally concluſive after 


it, in caſe they are by any means deprived of this 


bleſſing : and the ſlighteſt knowledge of the human 
conſtitution teaches that they are then even much 
more prevalent. This partial conceſſion, therefore, 
can only be built on prejudice and cuſtom, which 
unfortunately we find often over - rule the 


juſteſt concluſions drawn from nn. and ſolid 
argument. 


It muſt further be obſerved, that in many places 
where continency was enjoined, the breach of this 
law by marriage, was, by ſeveral Councils, puniſhed 
only by depriving the offenders of the exerciſe of 
their orders; or in ſome caſes, merely by reducing 


them to a lower ſtation amongſt the Clergy, without 


inflicting any other cenſure. Indeed, the determina- 


tions of different Councils and Doctors with regard 
to . were often contradictory to each other; 


Gregory, as we 4 ſeen tes. ds permit no 


x married man to enter a Church after he had been 
with his wife, till he had waſhed himſelf with water. 
Greg. 3, apud Gratian, can. 32, g. 7, c. 18. per- 


mitted 


3 

mitted all to take a ſecond during the life of their 
Hell. wife, if ſhe were diſabled by ſickneſs, age, or 
accident, from performing the duties of the ſtate. 
The 17th of the Apoſtolic Canons, and the 3d of the 
Quiniſext Council, command that none be admitted 
into the Clergy, who had married a proſtitute, a 
ſlave, or a ſtage player; and, if admitted, that 
they ſhould be depoſed. The Council of Auxerre 
in 578, forbids the widows of Prieſts, or Deacons, 
to marry again after the death of their huſbands : 
ſo alſo the ſecond Council of Mafcon in 388. 
which even extended this prohibition to Exorciſts 
and Acolyths, The Council of Bourges in 10; tr, 
forbids any one to marry the daughter of a Prieſt, 
Deacon, or Sub-deacon, becauſe that would be de- 
teſtable. By ſome Councils, a Layman was not ad- 
mitted to communion, unleſs he had abſtained 
from the company of his wife during eight days. In 
692 the Council of Saragoſſa forbad Queens to en- 
gage in a ſecond marriage after the death of their 
former huſbands ; and ordered them to put on the 
Religious Veil, and to be confined in a monaſtery 
for life, &c. &c. The equity of theſe Canons is 
evident. 


However, I would, in no inſtance, lay any great 
ſtreſs on Councils, on determinations of particular 
Popes, on the laws contained in the Decretals, &c. 
When we conſider both the doctrine and conduct 
of many haughty Pontiffs who aſſumed the power 
of determining every point, as well of faith, as diſ- 

L 2 Cipline, 
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cipline, ultimately at their own tribunals ; the con- 
fuſion which reigned in many of theſe aſſemblies, 
and their irregular proceedings; the ignorance and 
vices of the Clergy during ſeveral ages; and the 
ridiculous prejudices which almoſt univerfally pre- 
vailed : we ſhall naturally conclude, that if we 
found our ſyſtem of belief or practice upon the 
doctrines of ſuch erroneous guides, we ſhail, in all 
likelihood, be groſsly miſled. See Fleury's diſ- 
courſes upon Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. (a) 


I know, that with reſpect to the decrees ' 
which I have cited above, it will be replied that 
they were, made only by ſome particular and 
; | provincial 


62) Beſides, we even know only in part, what has 
actually been determined in theſe Councils; for, as the 
jcarned Ricker, Syndic of the Theological faculty of Paris, 
acknowledges, his, Con. general. lib. 1. Pp. 36, © There are no 
books in which there are ſo many, and ſuch egregiouſl 
counterferted, and ſpurious writings, as we find in the col- 
lections of the Councils: Equidem cum maxima animi 
marore diccre cogor, nullos extare libros, in quibus tot tan- 
taque fictitia et adulterina ſcripta, quam in tomis concili- 
orum legautur,” And lib. 4. par. 2, the fame Doctor tells 
us, that + The court of Rome ſuppreſſes and aboliſhes all 
thoſe acts, which contradict its uſurped Rights; and hence 
it is, that many ſpurious things are read as genuine, even in 
ancient Councils: Patet Curiz ( Romanz) propoſitum eſſe 
omnia delere atque ſupprimere acta, quæ juribus fuis uſur- 


patis adverſantur; et hinc etiam fit, ut multa Apocrypha pro 


veris legantur, etiam in antiquis conciliis.“ Moreover, it 


can not be doubted that the decrees of many Councils 
might, with greater propriety, be called the decrees of the 
faction that prevailed inthem. And thatwhich the Cardinal of 


1.orrain obſerved at the Council of Trent, is applicable to 


many other allemblies of the like nature: Concilium 
minime liberum e!t, cum neque traQari, neque decerni 
quidquam valeat, niſi quod legatis placeat, et legati nil niſi 
ac voluntate papa faciunt.“ See Paul Soave dib. 7, | 


1 
provincial Councils, not in any aſſemblies of 
the Univerſal Church. Be that as it may: Indivi- 
duals, in theſe particular provinces, were equally 
compelled to oblerve their decrees: and it muſt be 
remembered that we are arguing de facto, not de 
jure. Neither is it an eaſy matter to determine 
which are, and which are not general Councils; a 


point not at all agreed upon, amongſt Roman 
Catholics themſelves. What the French ſtile pre- 


juges ultramontains, though ſo contemptuouſly 
treated by the Gallican Church (a), are little lefs 


than 


(a) It may not be improper to obſerve in this place, that 
many of the maxims of that extenſive portion of the Roman 
Catholic urch, are wholly incompatible with the general 
belief and doctrine of that very Church, with regard to the 
power and juriſdiction of the Pope. This ſeems to be, in 
ſome meaſure, acknowledged by M. Fleury in his twelvth 
diſcourſe on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Whoever will take the 
trouble to read over that ſenfible performance, will find that 
the ideas of the moſt learned and pious Roman Catholics 
upon this point are ſo little ſettled, that the whole is a moſt 

rplexed, and unintelligible ſyſtem Il faut convenir de 
| #94 foi, ſays he, qu'en ces matieres, comme en toutes au- 
tres, L'uſage ne $'accorde pas toujours avec la droite raiſon; 
mais il ne $'enſuit pas que nous devrions abandonner nos prin- 
cipes, que nous voyons clairement fondes ſur l'ecriture, & 
fur la tradition de la plus faine antiquite.” And he adds, 

aking of ſome cuſtoms which have ſubliſted there for more 
than goo years, that although the popes might have made an 
oppoſition, when theſe were firſt introduced; yet now it 
would not be lawful for them to attempt it. As if there 
could be any legal preſcription againſt the authority which 
each Pope, at his inſtallation, is * to receive from 
Chriſt. Vet the Gallican Church has preſumed to aſſigu 


certain limits, even to his juriſdiction. In fact, many of the 
French writers allow the Pope little more than what is 
granted to the King of England by the laws of this land; 
or however this Primacy of our ſovereign may have been 

ridiculed 


( 8 ) 


than matters of faith on the other fide of the Alps, 
as is evident from the writings of Bellarmine and 
others. A Council may be general, ſays Dr. Hooke, 
Rel. Nat. and Revel. Prin. tom 3, pag. 355, et . 
although the Pope refuſes to be preſent at it, or 
will not ſubmit to it (cui obtemperare renuit) ;z— 
conſequently, although he refuſes to ſubſcribe to 
its determinations. What idea muſt we then form 
of his ſupremacy ?—So it is diſputed whether the 
Council of Lyons under Innocent IV, and the fifth 
of Latran are general Councils (ſee Collet Theol. 
and Dr. Hooke loc. cit); although they are almoſt 
univerfally conſidered as ſuch. 


But, 


ridiculed or miſrepreſented by ſome Roman Catholic writers, 
this is the limited ſenſe in which it has always beenunderſtood 
by the Theologians of the Engliſh Chureh. Tanto ſtudia 
ꝛantaꝗ ſolicitudine cavebam, lays James I in his advertiſemens 
0 the Chriſtian Princes, ne quidquam hoc jurejurando conti- 
neretur, przeter fidelitatis illius, civiliſque & temporalis 
ohedientiz: profeſſionem. quam ĩpſa natura omnibus ſub reg- 
no naſcentibus præſcribit:“ 8 he affirms lower down, 
« nihil in eo contineri, nifi quod ad obedientiam mere civi- 
tem et temporalem ſpektat, qualis ſummis Principibus a 
fubditis debetur.” The only power they claim, is that of 
making laws for the good order of the Church, of fupporting 
thoſe which are enacted by the Bifhops, of aſſembling Coun- 
cils, of keeping the Eccleſiaſtics as well as their other ſub- 
jects in due ſubordination to their lawful Prince, and of ex- 
cluding the encroachments of every foreign power; or as 
Maſſon expreſles it in his Apology for the Engl Church, © ju- 
riſdictio regia non ſita eſt in poteſtate aliqua facerdotali, aut 


in perſonali alicujus Eccleſiaſticæ functionis adminiſtratiene, 
{ed in auctoritate quadam externa, ſuprema tlla quidem quæ 
in imperando cernitur, quæque delinquentes pænis civili 
externe coercet.“ 
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But, Councils ſometimes contradicted each other: 
and when, in after times, this was diſcovered, ſome 
flaw was ſought for in one of them, to prove that it 
was not a general or ecumenical Council. Thus, 


determined that a general Council was ſuperiur to 
the Pope; but the fifth of Latran in 1512 was of 
a different ſentiment, as well as all the Roman Pon- 
riffs to the preſent times. The ſixth general Coun- 
cil in 681 determined that marriage is diſſolved by 
Hereſy : whereas that of Trent /ef. 24 has decreed 
the contrary. So it appears in reality, that the Ro- 
man Catholics now reckon thoſe Councils alone 
to be general, which have decreed what is actually 
believed : juſt in the ſame manner as they profeſs 
an unlimited deference to the deciſions of general 
Councils in matters of faith, and then determine 
thoſe things to be matters of faith, in which 
they all conſent to agree. Dr. Hooke rejects the 
fifth Council of Latran, becauſe not more than an 

hundred Biſhops were preſent at it; and ſays, pag. 
376, that the Parliament of Paris, with the appro- 


bation of the Gallican Clergy, appealed from it to 


a future more general Council: from all which 


this matter ſtill is, Again; the ſame perſons 
reject the Council of Conſtantinople which con- 
demned the Veneration of Images, though it con- 
fiſted of 338 Biſhops, who ſtiled their decrees, 
definitions of the holy, and great ecumenical Council. 
The Council of Trent G. 24, anathematiſes thoſe 


who. 


thoſe of Piſa, Conſtance in 1414, and Baſil in 1431, 


we may gather how confuſed and indeterminate | 


16 


who maintain that marriages contracted by young 
perſous of family without the conſent of their 
parents, are null: but notwithſtanding this decree, 
the Parliaments of France diſſolve them, and de- 
clare them invalid. Yet, France is a Roman Catho- 
lic country 


This may perhaps appear a digreſſion from 
the ſubject in hand: but it is more cloſely con- 
nected with it, than may, at firſt, be appre- 
kended. When we are ſpeaking of the authority 
of the Church, nothing can be miſplaced, which 
affects the infallibility ot its decrees. 


In the 11th age, Hildebrand, choſen Pope under 
the name of Gregory VII, renewed every law that 
had been made in favour of Celibacy, and enjoined 
the obſervance of it under ſevereſt cenſures. But we 
muſt not forget that this was the ambitious Pontiff 
who treated all the ſovereigns of Europe as his 
vaſſals, who formed the great deſign of ſubjecting 
the whole Chriſtian world to the fee of Rome, and 
cited Kings to appear at his tribunal, under com- 
mination of Anathema. The decrees of a man 
who could curſe his Prince (Henry IV) and abſolve 
his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, can ſurely 
be of little force. His name was, indeed, inſerted 
in the Roman Martyrology under Gregory XIII, 
and under Benedict the XIII his feaſt was placed in 
the Breviary : but the legend which extolled his 
baughty conduct with regard to the Emperor Henry 
the IV, was ſuppreſſed by the Parliaments and the 

Biſhops 
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Biſhops of France; as well as by the Emperor, in 
all his dominions both in Germany and Italy. Ic 
would be unfair to form a judgment concerning the 


rectitude of his intentions in promoting the Celibacy 


of the Clergy : yet it is evident, that nothing was in 
fact more likely to withdraw them from the allegiance 
they owed to their reſpective Princes; to diminiſh 
their affection to their native countries, and, when once 
it ſnould be firmly eſtabliſhed throughout the world, 
to attach them more cloſely, in every event, to the 
intereſts of the Court of Rome. Accordingly, 
we ſee that in the Council of Trent, when many 
Catholic powers were deſirous that the Clergy might 
be allowed to marry, Radolpho Pio di Caro an 
Italian Cardinal wiſely obſerved, that this incon- 
venience would ariſe from it, that “having houſe; 
wife, and children, they would no longer depend upon 
the Pope, but on the Prince; - - and in a ſhort 


time, the authority of the Apoſtolic See would be 
confined within the walls of Rome.” 


Whatever, therefore, were Hildebrand's motives z 
it was a Political ſtroke, and had every appearance 
of a deep laid ſcheme. Rome was ever an excellent 
nurſery for Politicians. © The Cardinals, ſays Abbe 


Richard (Deſcription de L' Halie, tom. 5), haveawon- 


derful addreſs in promoting their deſigns: and the flex - 
ibility of mind which they acquire amidſt the intrigues 


of that Court, renders hem fit to manage the moſt 


important negotiations.” Hildebrand forwarded 
the obſervance of his decree by force of arms, by 


M threats, 
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threats, and by all the thunders of the Vatican. 
But it ſeems that the Clergy, iu many places, choſe 
rather to lie under the ſentence of his Anathema, 
than to comply. See Simeon Dunel. de Geſt. Reg. Ang. 
Hoveden's Annals, and Bromton Chron, ad An. 1074. 


It was to promote fuch ends as theſe, and the 
viſionary notions of the excellence of the unmarried 
ſtate, that many ridiculous miracles were invented 
and propagated. However abſurd thefe may 
now be eftecmed, yet they ſhew what means 
were taken by ſome, to inculcate ſuch unwar- 
rantable Doctrines. Hence aroſe the wonderful 
tale of the 11,000 noble Virgins, and 60,000 
Plebeians, who accompanied S. Urſula; of the 
Crucifix which in the Synod of Canterbury 
gave its vote with S. Dunſtan againſt the 
married Clergy (Polyd. Virg. 5i/. Eng. /. 6.); of a 
whole Colledge of married Prieſts at Elingen turn- 
ed into Eels (Capgrave) ; Of S. Alexius's being ad- 
moniſhed by Chriſt to abandon his virtuous wife 
on the firſt night of their marriage; &c. A thouſand 
ſimilar ſtories no leſs ridiculous were invented, to 
terrify the married Clergy, to amuſe the multitude 


and excite them againſt their Paſtors, and to ad- 
vance the intereſts of Religion: or, rather, the pre- 


tenſions of the Court of Rome. Theſe, it will be 
laid, are ſuch fooliſh_legends, that it is unfair 
they ſhould, on any account, be till recorded. 


They were confeſſedly the offspring of Ignorance 


and Credulity : wherefore then reſcue them from 


that 


„„ a Sd 


: 


(93-3 
that oblivion into which they had deſervedly fallen? 


Iwill acknowledge their ſpurious original. But 
if theſe are no longer to be recorded ; why ſhould | 
the laws that were made in thoſe ſime ages and 


which are ſupported on the ſame ruinous founda- | 


tions, be (till up held ? 


From the decrees of Gregory VII which prohibi- 
ted the marriage of the Clergy, Radulphus de Di- 
ceto and Matthew Paris aſſure us that There 
aroſe ſo great a ſcandal, that not even in the time of 
any Hereſy, had the Church been ever divided by 
a greater Schiſm. Lambertus Schatnaburg ad An. 
1074 tells us, that „on this occaſion the Clergy 
were in a rage, Crying out that the man was cvi- 
dently an Heretic : that he certainly diſregarded 
the words of Chriſt; - ſince he pretended, by 
ſuch violent methods, to oblige thoſe who were but 
mere men, to lead a lite of Angels; whereas he 
was only opening a door to every ſpecies of cor- 
ruption and defilement. That if he continued to 
urge the obſervance of this law, as he ſcemed to 
deſpiſe his fellow creatures, he might ſeek for An- 
gels, it he could contrive to procure them, to teach 
and inſtruct his people”.(a) Sigefroi Bilhopat May- 
M 2 ence, 


(a) Adverſus hoc decretum protinus vehementer infremu- 
it tota fattio clericorum, hominem plane hæreticum, et ve- 
{ani dogmatis elle clamitans, qui oblitus ſermonis Domini - - - 
violenta exactione homines vivere cogeret ritu angelorum ; 
et - fornicationi, et immunditiæ fræna laxaret. Quod h 
Pergeret ſententiam confirmare, malle ſe ſacerdotium, quam 
conjugium deſerere; et tunc viſurum eum cui homines for- 
derent, unde gubernandis per eccleſiam Dei plebibus, an- 
igelos eomportaturus eſſet. 


( 86 ) 
ence aſſembled a Council at Erſord, wherein he 
preſſed the Clergy either to renounce their wives, or 
lay aſide their functions. But they immediately diſſol- 
ved the Council; and many cried out, in a tumultuous 
way, that the Archbiſhop ought to be torn in pieces, 
ſooner than ſuffered to proceed in his deteſtable 
deſigns. (See hiſ. Eccl. in 3 vol. Paris 1768.) And, 
when in 1075 he again attempted to promulgate 
the ſame law, he narrowly eſcaped with life, and 
was forced to lay aſide all thoughts of mentioning 
it for the future. Sigebert a Monk of Gemblours 
relates other conſequences of it till more deplora- 
ble (a). Yet Peter Damian, the great agent of 
the Popes in the cauſe of Celibacy, fays, that it 
was the cuſtom of the Church of Rome ſeverely to 
exact a compliance with other points of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal diſcipline, but to connive at, and diſpenſe with 
the luſts of the Clergy Epiſ. ad Nic, 2. And Aven- 
tinus remarks, that theſe laws gave great ſatisfacti- 
on to the diſſolute, as they might now, inſtead of 
Fon being 


(a) Gregorius Papa, fays he, uxoratos ſacordotes a Divino 
aftcio removit novo exemplo, et (ut multis viſum eſt) 
inconſiderato præjudicio, contra Sanctorum Patrum ſenten- 
tiam, &c. Ex qua re tam grave oritur Scandalum, ut nullius 
herelis tempore, Sancta Eccleſia graviore ſchiſmate diſciſſa 
fit, —Continentiam paucis tenentibus, aliquibus eam mode 
quæſtus et jactantiæ cauſa fimulantibus ; multis inconti- 

mentiam perjurio aut multipliciori Adulterio cumulantibuss 
Ha opportunitate. . . . . Laici ſacra myſteria teme 
tant infantes baptizant, ſordido humore aurium 
pro ſacro oleo ct chriſmate utentes, - - -corpus Domini a 


preſbiteris conjugatis conſesratum, pedibus conculcaverunt, 


&c. See Uſher. 


1 


being confined to one wife, have free acceſs to 
women, Gratiſſima hæc fuere ſcortator ibus, qui- 


bus pro una uxore, ſexcentas mulieres inire licet.” | 
This was alſo urged by many at the Reformation, 


n 
* 


1 


as a reaſon for granting the Clergy liberty to marry, 
viz, the ſafety of their own wives and daughters: 
which ſhews how much Incontinency prevailed 
amidſt all theſe diſputes on the merits of Celibacy. 
Of the ſame nature was the remark of Auguſtus 
to the Roman People of old, when marriage 
ſeemed to have fallen into diſrepute: Licentiam 
libidini ac laſciviz veſtræ exercendz quzritis. 


The Pope's pretenſions were ever eppoſed by 
many great and learned men: But theſe 
were overpowered by the violence of the 
Court of Rome; by the zeal and prevailing inter- 
eſts of the monaſtic order. Let many retained 
their wives for ſome ages after, ſays Aventinus 
(Annal. Boior. lib. 5.); and the fame appears from an 

aſſembly held by the Pope's Legates in Dalmatia in 
1199, and from the Council of Latran in 1215 under 
Innocent 3. The 14th Canon of this Council is: 
* Whereas many of the Clergy, according to the 
cuſtom of their countries, have not renounced their 
wives: if any of theſe commit fornication or adul- 
gery ; let them be more ſeverely puniſhed, becauſe 
they can have recourſe to lawful marriage.” Nor 
can this be underſtood of the Greek Clergy, of 
whom no mention is made either before, or after. 


As 
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As to the diſcipline of the Engliſh Church in 
particular, we find from an old manuſcript Chroni- 
cle of Wincheſter, (apud Spelm. Con Ang em. 1, 
that all the monaſteries of England, except Glaſten- 
bury and Abingdon, were nothing elſe but Col- 
ledges of married Prieſts, till Edgar about 974, 
| at the inſtigation of Dunſtan, expelled them thence, 
| and introduced his Monks in their ſtead. Malmefb: 

de Ges. pont. Aug tells us that when the Clergy 

had their choice either to quit their wives, or their 
monaſteries ; they forſook their habitations, and 

abandoned them to theſe intruders. However, 

this violence of Edgar and the zealous Biſhop did 
22 affect the ſec * Ar. Clergy, whether parochial 


Hu {9 r« - Prieſts, or ſuch as were poſſeſſed of Prebends ia 
bent dam athedral or Collegiate Churches. And it is re- 


of, Wii markable, that even amongft King Edgar's Canons, 
Ai ci (Can 30 apud Lambardum ) there i is ne which de- 
3 ak oft that If a Maſs-Prieſt commit fornication, 
or violate his marriage, he ſhall faſt zen years, and 
{/ 2 be wail his crime ever after,” — How far Saint Dun- 
elend ſtan acted in theſe affairs according to the laws of 
equity; and whether he did not forget that the Ring- 
1 n of Chriſt is not of this worlil, I leave to others to 
þ tack — drxtermine. But the many extravagant miracles re- 
lated to have been performed during theſe tranſacti- 
ons, give us reaſon to preſume that his zeal ſome 
times prevented him from giving fair play to hole 
| Che , Je hom he was reſolved to exterminate, and whom 
4 k Was upon that account his intereſt to diſcredit. 
4 L 
71 3 2 770 nn, 
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Lanfranc, in a Council held at Wincheſter in 
1076, deſpairing to introduce the decrees of Gre- 


gory the VII without ſome modification, allowed 


ſuch of the Prieſts who lived in the country villages 
ta rctain their wives. (a) 


In 1102, Anſelm, who had been educated in a 
Monaſtery, endeavoured to introduce. the papal 
laws of Celibacy into England, He forbad the 
Clergy to have wives: which, ſays Henry de 
Knighton, was not prohibited them before. The 
fame refleftions nearly are made by Henry Hun- 
tington, Hiſt. J. 7, and Matthew Paris: And it is re- 
markable that when the Cardinal of Crema was ſent 
into England by the Pope in 1125 on the ſame de- 
ſign and in a Synod held at London, had wich 
great apparent zeal perſuaded the Clergy to 
_diſmiſs their wives and live in continence; he was 
caught that very night in the Arms of a Proſtitute 
(if we may credit Matthew Paris, Brompton, Hun- 
tington, lib. 7, and Hoveden Annal. par. 1.), and 
_ diſmiſſed with ſhame. Certain at leaft it appears 

from ancient deeds and records, that the privilege 
of marrying was ftill claimed by the Clergy in 
England, till the middle of the 14th Century: 
and the laws which many Popes and Councils en- 


deavoured to renew againſt this cuſtom in the 12th 
and 


(a) Nullus Canonicus uxorem habeat: facerdotum vers 
in caſtellis et in vicis habitantium habentes uxores, non co- 


gantur ut dimittant; non habentes, interdicantur ut habe- 
ant. Concil. Ang. 


190) 


and 13th ages ſo frequently and with ſo little 
ſucceſs, ſhew how ſteadily the Clergy continued to 
adhere to ancient uſages: for this was their conſtant 
plea by a kind of perpetual ſucceſſion from the moſt 
early times. It appears moreoverthatſeveral amongſt 
them, though they did not contract a marriage 
with the accuſtomed ceremonies of the Church, yet 
uſed frequently to pledge their faith to the Con- 
cubines with whom they lived, never to forſake 
them; a contract which in the fight of Heaven 
was perhaps equally binding. This is poſitively 
affirmed by the learned Alvarez Pelagius Peniten- 
tiary and Nuncio to John XXII (De planctu Eccl. 
tib. 2. art. 53), of many Prieſts, eſpecially in Spain, 
Auſtria, and Gallicia. And, fince the Reformation, 
Caſſander, whoſe unexceptionable Character we 
have ſeen above, aſſures us, (Conſult. art. 23) that 
the beſt and moſt religious Prieſts of the Roman 
Catholic Communion, perceiving their infirmity 
and derefting the foulnefs of unlawful connections, 
if they dared not publickly, at leaft privately en- 
tered into the marriage ſtate. The ſame was at- 
teſted by the Bavarian Ambaſſador at the Council 
of Trent: and in the beginning of the 13th Cen- 
tury, many Prieſts, Canons, and even Biſhops 
married in the moſt public manner (See Gallia 
Chriſtiana, om. 1. p. 10. cited by Abbe Plucquet 
in his Memoires pour ſervir a Phiftoire des Egarę 
mens de l Eſprit bumain). 


Indeed, 
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Indeed, not to cite examples from our own times, 
which would engage me in a diſquiſition that might 
poſſibly give offence, a thing I wiſh fincerely to 
avoid; the obligation of Celibacy real or ſuppoſed 
has ever given riſe to the greateſt crimes: And it 
ſhould be conſideted, that the ſcandal given by one in- 
continent Prieſt does more harm to Religion, than 
either the Celibacy of many can promote it, or the 
chaſtity of thouſands in a married ſtate poſſibly could 
injure it. In ſupport of this aſſertion I will only pro- 
duce the opinion of a few unexceptionable writers 
who have appeared in latter times: and theſe 1 hope 
will be deemed ſufficiently concluſive. Alvarez Pe- 
lagius who was Biſhop of Silva in the beginning of 
the 14th age, wiſhes that the Clergy never had pro- 
feſſed a life of Continency, eſpecially thoſe of Spain, 
where The Children of the Laity, ſays he (de 
planc. Ecc.) are ſcarce more numerous than thoſe 
of the Clergy.” In the next age, Gerſon, whom Car- 
dinal Zabarella in the Council of Conſtance tiled 
The greateſt Doctor of his times,” affirms (de vita 


ſpir. anime) that it was neceſſary to tolerate incon- 


tinent Prieſts, ſince ſcarce any others could be found. 
Clemangis, Doctor of Sorbonne and Rector of the 
Univerſity of Paris relates (de corrup. ſtatu Ecol. 
c. 15) that in many dioceſes, the Pariſh Prieſts, 


by paying a certain ſum of money to their Biſhops, | 
were publickly permitted to keep their Concu- 


bines.(a) Sleidan tells us (Comment, J. 3) that it 
N was 


(a) In pleriſque Dizceſibus ReQares Parochiarum ex certo 


et conducto cum prelatis ſuis pretio, paſſim et publice con- 
cubinas 
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was uſual in ſome Cantons of Switzerland for the 
inhabitants to oblige every Paſtor, when firſt he 
came amongſt them, to take a Concubine, that he 
might not attempt the chaſtity of their wives and 
matrons. John, Biſhop of Saltzburg, in his Onus 
Ecclefie written juſt betore the Reformation, ſays 
that there were very few Curates in Germany who 
did not wallow in the filth of Concubinacy ; and 
that the nunneries, in his time, were as full of Proſ- 
titutes as the Common Stews, propatula ut ipſa loca 
Jeneris. In a viſitation made in 1619 by the Biſhop 
of Serzane, at the requeſt of Paul V, it was found 
that in the three large Provinces of Styria, Carinthia 
and Carniola, there were only fix Prieſts who did 
not keep Concubines (See Moral. prac. des Feſuites 
by tome Doctors of Sorbonne). — Now, allowing 
that ia theſe relations and others far more ſevere 
and ſcandalous, which for the honour of human na- 
ture I omit to cite at large(5), there may be fome 


exaggeration, 


cubinas tenent. In another paſſage of the ſame work he ſays: 


Si quis deſidioſus eſt, ſi quis a labore abhorrens, ft quis in 
otio luxuriart volens, ad ſacerdotium convolat: quo adepto, 
ſtatim ſe ceteris ſacerdotibus voluptatum ſectatoribus adjun- 
git, qui magis ſecundum Epicurum, quam ſecundum Chriſt- 
um viventes, et cauponas ſedulo frequentantes, potando, com- 
meſſando, pranſitando, convivando, cum teſſeris et pilo lu- 
dendo, temporæ tota conſumunt. Crapulati vero et inehriati, 
pugnant, clamant, nomen Dei et Sanftorum pollutis ſuis labiis 
execrantur; ſicque tandem vix compoſitt, ex meretricium 
ſuarum amplexibus ad Divinum-altare veniunt.“ In fine, as 
Caflander remarks Eo res jam rediit, ut vix centeſimum 
invenias qui ab omni commercio fæminarum abſtinet.“ 


How greatly all this to the credit of Celibacy ! 


rerum 


expetendarum et fugiendarum publiſhed firſt at Cologne in 
1535 


(. 


exaggeration, perhaps ſome falſchoods, dictated by 

prejudice or malevolence, or founded upon die re- 

port; yet, ſurely, enough will ſtill remain to ſhew the 

pernicious conſcqucuces of Celibacy. And it would 

have been infinitely better, it each of thoſe who are 

here ſo ſeverely cenſured, had, as the Apotlile adviſcth 

1 Cor. vii, 2, been permitted to have is own H/ fe! a). 
N 2 It 


138 by Orthuinus Gratius(Graes), and republiſhed with many 
additions, by Edward Brown, at London in 1690. There 
are many articles in that collection which will fill the reader 
with aſtoniſhment : as the life of Iildebrand, {Gregory VII) 
by Cardinal Beno; the treatiſe of the Pariſian Doctors, de Pe. 
riculis Eccleæ; of the Reformation of Manners, by Cardinal 
Campegius ; Articuli Scliolaſlicorum Pariſtenſtum adoerſus mona- 
chos; Petitiones Oratorum Ferdinand: Curfurs texatis Pontifuciis ws 
Con. Trid. exhibitæ; Elenchas abufuum ct Corruptelarum in Eulo 

fra Romana, by George Wicelius, &c. 


__ 


(a) I acknowledged 2bove, that we might perhaps ad- 

mit that there were in theſe accounts tome exagyerations : | 

- yet we cannot doubt that thefe ſhameful diforders did, in | 

fact, too generally prevail. Clemangis, in his treatiſ© On che 
Corru t State of the Church, relates them as publck]y notoriotis; 
and ſpeaks of theſe abuſes, not as the reports of idle hearſay, 
but as what came within the reach of his own certain know- 
ledge. Indeed, his whole work exhibits a mclancholy 


picture of univerſal depravity. Cap. 16, He repreſents the | 


Clergy in general, as a ict of lazy, drinking, gaming, fwear-- 
ing fellows, who reeled to the Altar from the arms of their 
miſtreſſes. Cap. 22, He ſays that the Mendicants ſurpaſſed 
in profligacy the moſt abandoned amongſt the Heathens - - - 
defiling every thing with their extravagant and inlatiate luſts. 
Cap. 23, He aſſures us that nunneries were, at that time, 
nothing but Temples of Venus and houſes of infamy, the 
receptacles of diſſolute gallants who reforted thither to in- 
dulge themſelves in every ſpecies of voluptuous riot; fo that 
the veiling of a nun was juſt the ſame as if ſhe were devoted 
to public proſtitution -] Nor are the inſolence and vices | 
of the Cardinals, or the venality and corruption of the Court | 
of Rome delineated with leſs ſtrength of expre:\ion.—-(). : 
talia fando, temperet a Lachrimis! | 1 


41 
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Tt was the full conviction of the truth of theſe 
enormities, and the ſcandal which they cauſed, that 
induced many good and learned men of the Church 
of Rome to advile the abrogation of this law. So, 
Anthony of Palermo ( In Cap. cum olim, de Cler. con- 
Jug.) ſays it would be a ſalutary regulation for the 
good and ſalvation of ſouls. Pius II (See Platina 
in bis life,) confeſſed that * There were formerly 
ſome reaſons why marriage ſhould be prohibited to 
the Clergy ; but there are now much ſtronger mo- 

tives why it ſhould be permitted.” Polydore Vir- 
gil who was ſent into England by the Pope not 
long before the change of Religion ſays, (De In- 
vent. rerum, I. 5): This involuntary abſtinence 
from marriage is far from ſurpaſſing conjugal chaſti- 
ty; ſince no ſpecies of crime ever brought ſuch 
diſgrace upon the Holy order of Prieſthood, greater 
detriment to Religion, or a greater grief to all good 
men, than the incontinence of the Clergy : Where- 
fore, it would perhaps be to the intereſt as well 
of Chriſtianity itſelf, as of the Prieſthood, that at 
length the right of public marriage ſhould be re- 
ſtored to then 7 Caſſander (Conſult. Art. 23.), ex- 
preſſes the ſame wiſh: and Eraſmus tells us ( Anno, 
in Ep. 1. ad Tim. c. 3.), that If we conſider the 

| multitudes of Monks, Prieſts, and Clergymen, and 
how few of ſo great a number truly preſerve chaſtity 
| of life; with how great ſcandal many of them are 
} openly incontinent and inceſtuous; in what depths 
of filth innumerable of them wallow ; we ſhall per- 
] haps conclude that it would be more proper that 

| thoſe 
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thoſe who do not contain, ſhould be allowed the 


freedom of marriage. . . . . I very much fear, con- 
tinues be, that the revenues of the Church make 
more Clergymen Eunuchs at this day, than 
Piety.” (a) | 

The ſame were the ſentiments of many Princes 
and States before the Council of Trent, when they 
petitioned for the Reform of the Clergy. And, 
during the time that this Council was held, as well 
as after the concluſion of it, the Emperors Fer- 
dinand II and Maximilian II. Sigiſmund King of 
Poland, Albert Duke of Bavaria, and other ſove- 
reign Princes earneſtly requeſted an alteration of 
diſcipline in this point, by their reſpective Ambaſla - 
dors(5). Yet, notwithſtanding this, the voice of 
prejudice 


(a) His words Lib. de Conſcrib. Litt. are no leſs forcible, 
where he wiſhes that the Concubines which the Clergy al- 
moſt univerſally entertained with infamy and againſt their 
conſcience, were changed into lawful wives. This, ſays 
he, would, I believe, have long fince been done, if the offi- 
cials of the Biſhops did not make a greater profit by allow- 
ing G_ their Concubines, than they would doif they were 
marrie 


(b) It evidently appears from hence and from various other 
monuments of the times, that ſome reformation in the 
Church was abſolutely requiſite. That which has taken 
place in many ſtates of Chriſtendom, has evidently tended 
to improve the morals, and leſſen the diſſolution which pre- 
vailed before, even in thoſe countries which have not em- 
braced the reform. - For, whatever be the caſe in America, 
Spain, or ſome other Kingdoms where vice and immorali 
are {till ſaid to reign amongſt the Clergy, It is but juſtice to 
acknowledge, that in many Roman Catholic {tates, they are 
infinitely more regular and exemplary in their conduR, than 
they arc repreſented to have been ſome centurics ago, 
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| Prejudice moſt unaccountably prevailed. Although 
it is univerſally allowed to be merely an Eccleſiaſti- 
cal ordinance; theſe ſeveral petitions, founded upon 
the moit unanſwerable reaſons, were ſet aſide: and 
; many virtuous citizens were injured in their moſt 
lacred rights. Hence the fame abules ſtiil ſubſiſt, 
and probably will be perpetuated, by an obſtinate 
adherence to ancient cuſtoms in themſelves to in- 
1 different, yet fo highly prejudicial both to indivi- 
duals and to ſocicty. It is the hiſtory of the 
imprudeut Roboam who by liſtening to the 
| injudicious advice of his young counſellors, loſt the 
moſt flouriſhing portion of his kingdom. And it 
1 is eaſy to foreſet that the ſame ill · judged policy will, 
| | fooner or later, produce again a like fatal revolution. 
1 Thoſe who know how ill either the prafice, or the 
b:lief of many thouſands who conform to the Ro- 
man Catholic mode of worihip, correſponds with 
the diſcipline and the acknowledged doctrines of 
their Church, will eaſily admit the propriety of this 
obſervation. For it is a fact, that ſeveral perſons 
of that communion, men of real probity and un- 
affected Religion are daily to be found in ſociety, 
who have formed to themſelves particular ſyſtems 

on one point or other which ſatisfy their own minds, 
but which, if properly canvaſſed, might eaſily be 
ſhewn to be inconſiſtent with the belief required of 
them to be real members of that Church{a). | 


For 


te) The Divine appointment of auricular confeſſion ; the 
deſtruction of the matter of the bread in the Euchariſt; the 


power s 
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For a proof of the evil tendency of this decree of 
the Council of Trent, I would only appeal in a 
general way, to the Phyſicians and Confeſſors in 
Roman Catholic Countries, who beſt know of what 
detriment a life of Celibacy often proves both to 
corporal health and purity of manners; and would 
then leave it to the determinatioa of all Chriſtians, 
whether this yoke be ſtweet, and this burtben light. 


However, the Council of Trent did not deter- 
mine as an article of faith, that the marriage of the 
Clergy was null and void; but only pronounced 
Anathema againſt thoſe who affirmed that it was 
not. It did not determine this doctrine as an arti- 
cle of communion, bat as a law of diſcipline, which 
only binds where it is promulgated and received. 
For the Roman Catholics hold that nothing can be 
of faith which is not revealed, and propoſed, more- 

over, to the whole Church, :anguam fide diving cre- 
dendum, as an object of divine faith to which they 
muſt all aſſent. Now with what authority the 
Church can pronounce Anathema againſt thoſe 
who refuſe to comply with a point of diſcipline, 
which 
power of granting indulgencies, ſuch as it is even now exer- 
ciſed by the Court of Rome on every molt trifling occaſion: 
the unerring authority of Councils; the obligation of Eccle- 
fiaſtical laws with reſpect to holidays, abſtinence, &c, under 
pain of eternal damnation ; the unlawfulneſs of contrafin 
a ſecond marriage, when a former is diſſolved by reaſon o 


adultery, &c. &c ; are ſo many 22 upon which many wor- 
thy members of that ſociety either totally ſuſpend their judg- 


ment, or which explain away, till the doctrine is fi 
Lanvally 3 . ey "= 
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' which diſcipline all Chriſtians are not obli- 
ged to admit, is beyond my comprehenſion. 
. deed the whole of this controverſy is yet involved 


In- 


in great perplexities. See Veron's Regula fidei, in 
which this reſpectable Theologian mentions another 


incomprehenſible circumſtance as abſolutely requi- 


ſite to make any doctrine to be à point of faith, 
although defined by a Council, viz. that it be defi- 
nable, ut objectum fit definible: which, if it has 
any meaning at all, muſt ſignify, that it may define 
whatever it has received power to define. A moſt 
unqueſtionable truth 


Having in the beginning of this letter only 
mentioned, in a curſory way, that the law of Celi- 
bacy was not of Divine inſtitution ; and that a ſtate 
of Virginity 1s not preconiſed ſo much in the ſacred 
ſcriptures, as is often affirmed ; I will now conſi- 
der ſome texts which are adduced in ſupport of the 
contrary opinion, and endeavour to anſwer the ob- 
jections which have often been held forth as con- 
cluſive arguments in this controverſy, 


« A Biſhop, ſays S. Paul, 1 Tim. i, muſt be a 
man of one wife.” This quotation, as it has been 
cited to prove that a Biſhop muſt eſſentially be a 


married man; fo it alſo has with as little reaſon, if 


taken in an unlimited ſenſe, to ſhew that though 
ſuch perſons who had been married might, in the 
primitive Church, be choſen Biſhops; yet no one 


could be raiſed to that dignity, unleſs in extraor- 


ts 
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dinary caſes, who had been married twice. This 
comment was invented to ſupport the fictitious idea 
of there being ſome degree of uncleanneſs eſſentially 
inherent in the marriage ſtare; upon which ac- 
count they ſuppoſe that it was prohibited to the 
Clergy, who were appointed to adminiſter the 
Holy Sacrament. But they who object this do not 
ſurely recollect that all the faithtul, in the primitive 
ages, daily received the Communion. Wherefore © 
then was it not equally improper for the Laity, 
when married, to receive the Body and Blood of 
Chriſt in their unhallowed mouths and hands? 
Such abſurd pretences do not merit a ſerious reply. 
The evident meaning of the Apoſtle is, That a 
Biſhop ought not to have /wo wives at one and the 
ſame time: that is, one with whom he actually 
lived, and another whom he had repudiated. So 
Theodoret with reaſon underſtood this paſſage. 
Thus we ſee, chap. 5. v. q, that a widow was to be a 
wife of one man; or, in other words, that ſhe was ne- 
ver to have been repudiated : becauſe in caſes of di- 
vorce a woman always ſuffered more or leſs in her re- 
putation, and therefore might be unfit to be choſen 
among the Church- Widows. In the ſame manner the 
imprudent behaviour of a woman who had for ſome 
fault or other been divorced, might he eſteemed a 
reflection upon the perſon to whom ſhe had once 
been joined; and therefore render it unadviſable that 
he ſhould be advanced to the firſt dignities of the 
Church while ſhe was yet alive, and her indiſcre- 
tions were ſtill recent in the memory of the faithful. 
* The 


1 


The text is alſo ſuſceptible of another explana- 
tion: and indeed it ſcems moſt natural to conclude 
from ir, that S. Paul in reality wiſhed ſuch to 
be choſen into the miniſtry who actually were mar- 
ried; or elſe his argument loſes all its weight. 
For a Biſhop was to ſhew by the obedience and good 
conduct of his children, that he was fit to be pre- 
poſedover others; andtoevinceby the judicious ma- 
nagement of his own family, that Chriſtians might 
ſafely truſt him with their moſt eſſential concerns. At 
leaſt it is manifeſt that he preferred ſuch as had been 
married; for thoſe who had not, could have no 


ſuch probs to give, by which they could merit 
the confidence of their people. (a) 


A 


(a] Beſides, how can we ſuppoſe that the Apoſtle only means 
to exclude Bigumiſts, or ſuch as had been twice married, from be- 
iug promoted to the Epiſcopal Dignity! Was Bigamy a greater 
crime Or more pernicious in its conſequences, than homicide, 
adultery, perjury,orany otherſpeciesof guilt? Yet he mentions 
noneof theſe as excluding from this ſacred order, although theſe 
crimes might poſſibly have been committed in a former part of 
life, by ſume who were called to the miniſtry. Yet in conſe- 
quence of this unnatural explication, the Council of Neocæſa- 
rea, (Can. g,) ſubjects even thoſe amongſt the Laity who con- 
tratted ſecond or third marriages, to public penance : 


and the Roman Catholics ſtill refuſe, on ſuch occaſions, to 
bleſs the nuptial bed. 1 


S. Chryſoſtom ( Hom. g. in Timot.) was of the ſame opini- 
on as Theodoret, cited in the text. See alſo S. Jerom Ep. 8g, 
c. 2. Nor can it be conceived how all theſe extraordinary 
lentiments ſhould have ſo generally prevailed, when they 
were originally built upon ſuch unſolid foundations, Yet 
we ſee with aſtoniſhment that for ſome time they ſo 
jar gained ground, that if the intemperate zeal of Jerom 
had not been checked, he probably would have renewed 


the 
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A ſecond place in S. Paul's Epiſtles which is ſup- 
poſed to favour a ſingle ſtate, is the feventh Chapter 
of the firſt Epiftle to the Corinthians. The chiet per- 
ſons of che Church of Corinth who, it ſeems, were 
fond of mixing Philoſophical ſpeculations with the 
practices of Religion, had conſulted S. Paul upon con- 
Jugal matters. To their queries he endeavours to 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer; and the following pata- 
phraſe and remarks exhivir, I think, a fair reprelent · 
ation of what the Apoſtle intended to inculcate. (a) 
V. 1. Now concerning, Sc. It might perhaps be 

O 2 N proper, 
the Hereſy mentioned 1 Tim. iv, 3, and have endea- 


vourcd to perſuade the Chriſtians of his age that matrimony 
was, indirectly at leaſt, prohibited by the Scriptures. 


(a) For the convenience of the reader I ſhall here inſert. 


the whole of this paſſage. © 1 Now concerning the things 
whereof ye wrote unto me: It is good for a man not to touch 
a woman. 2 Nevertheleſs, to avoid fornication, let every 
man have his own wife, and let every woman have her own 
huſband. 3 Let the huſband render unto the wife due be- 
nevolence: and likewiſe alſo the wife unto the huſband. 
4 The wife hath not power of her own body, but the huf- 
band : and likewiſe alſo the huſband hath not power of his 
own body, but the wife. 5 Defraud ye not one the other, 
except it be with conſent for a time, that ye may give your- 
ſelves to faſting and prayer: and come together again, that 
Satan tempt you not for your incontinency. 6 But I ſpeak 
this by permiſſion, and not of commandment. 7 For I would 
that all men were even as I myſelf, But every man hath 


his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and another 


after that. 8 I ſay therefore to the unmarried and widows, 
It is good for them if they abide even as I. 9 But if they 
cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry 
than to burn. . . 24 Brethren, let every man wherein he ig 
called, therein abide with God. 25 Now concerning Vir- 
gins, I have no commandment of the Lord: yet I give my 


judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be 


faithful. 
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proper, conſidering the preſent unſettled ſtate of 
Chriſtians, daily expoſed to ſundry perſecutions, to 
flight, to loſs of goods, &c, not to enterintoany con- 
nection with women; as theſe tender ties may by 
unavoidable accident, yet ſuch as it is eaſy to toreſee, 


be 


faithful. 26 I ſuppoſe therefore, that this is good for the pre- 
ſent diitreſs, I ſay, that it is good for a man ſo to be. 27 Art 
thou bound unto a wife? ſeek not to be looſed. Art thou 
looſed from a wife? ſeck not a wife. 28 But oy" if _ 
marry, thou haſt not finned : and if a virgin marry, the ha 
not ſinned, Nevertheleſs, ſuch ſhall — trouble in the 
fleſh : but I ſpare you. 29 But this I ſay, brethren, the 
time is ſhort. It remaineth, that both they that have wives 
be as though they had none; go And they that weep, as 
though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 3 they 
rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they poſſeſſed not; 
1 And they that uſe this world as not abuſing it: for the 
faſhion of this world paſſeth away. 32 But I would have 
you without et He that is unmarried, careth for the 
things that belong unto the Lord, how he may pleaſe the 
Lord: gg But he that is married careth for the things of the 
world, how he may pleaſe his wife. 34 There is — 
alſo between a wife and a virgin. che unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that ſhe may be holy both 
in body and in ſpint : but ſhe that is married, careth for the 
things of the world, how ſhe may pleaſe her huſband. 35 
And this I ſpeak for your own profit; not as I may caſt a 
ſnare upon you, but for that which is comely, and that ye 
may attend upon the Lord without diſtraction. 36 But if 
any man think that he behaveth himſelf uncomely toward 
his virgin, if ſhe paſs the flower of her age, and need ſo re- 
quire, let him do what he will, he finneth not: let them 
marry. 37 Nevertheleſs, he that ſtandeth ſteadfaſt in his 
heart, having no neceſlity, but hath power over his own will, 
and hath ſo . in his heart that he will keep his virgin, 
doeth well. 38 So then, he that giveth her in marriage do- 
eth well; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better. 
9g The wife is bound by the law as long as her intend liveth; 
but if her huſband be dead, ſhe is at liberty to be married to 
whom ſhe will; only in the Lord. 40 But ſhe is happier if 


ſhe ſo abide, after my judgment: and I think alfo that I have 
the ſpirit of God, | 
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be rendered of unhappy conſequence. All this we 
may with reaſon apprehend will ſoon take place; yet 
this conſideration is not ſufficient with reſpect to all 
mankind, to counterballance others of far greater mo- 
ment: therefore I adviſe all in general to marry, fer 
fear of incontinence.” If this be not his real meaningin 
thoſe words Ir is good not to touch a woman when ad- 
dreſſed to all Chriſtians indiſcriminately, they can 
bear no rational interpretation whatever, On the 
contrary, they tend but to decry the ſanity of the 
ſtate, todiſcountenance the moſt innocent and endear- 
ingof all connections, and would moreover contradict 
the moſt expreſs declaration of God, who Gen. 11, 
affirmed that it was not good for man to be alone. The 
Apoltle's reaſons in favour of marriage are general, 
to avoid incontinence; and prove as much for the 
marriage of the Clergy, as of other Chriſtians. 
V. 5, Defraud ye not one the other, except it be with 
conſent for a time, to attend to prayer. This is 
brought by M. Thorndike and others to prove 
that if married people are ſometimes to abſtain 
that they may pray with greater fervour and fewer 
diſtractions ; of courſe, Prieſts who are called to a 
life of greater purity, ought always to abſtain from 
engaging in a married ſtate. But this is a mere 
fiction: for all Chriſtians are ordered to pray 
without ceaſing (1. Theſſ. v. 17), as much as the 
Clergy. Beſides the very idea, as we have 
ſhewn above, ſprings from a manifeſt error 
which ſuppoſes ſome moral uncleanneſs in mar- 
riage; a ſentiment which took its riſe in the Hereſies 

of 
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of Simon Magus, Saturninus, Marcion, Tatian, 
the Manichees, &c. We have ſeen before (pag. 13) 
what S. Chry ſoſtom's opinion was, and how little 
he thought marriage a hindrance to the application 
of the mind. Chriſtianity knows no unclean- 
neſs but what is of a moral nature. Nothing can 
defile a man but fin: and no defect ariſing from 
our nature can diſqualify a Chriſtian for the moſt 
ſacred offices of Religion. In the Jewiſh Ritual 
there were many legal uncleanneſſes contracted by 
actions in themſelves moſt innocent, as touching a 
creeping inſect; or even commanded, as burying 
the dead: Let even in their law, the chaſte endear- 
ments of the conjugal ſtate were never forbidden to 
their Prieſts during the time of their exerciſing their 
ſacerdotal functions. And if 1 Sem. 21, 4, and 
Exad. xix. 15. ſuch an abſtinence ſeems required of 
thoſe who were admitted to a nearer participation of 
holy things, we mult obſerve that it was only enjoin- 
ed to ſuch as by their calling were not entitled to fuch 
an extraordinary favour. The perfection of the Chriſt - 
ian Priclthood conſiſts ja a pure conſcience and a faith 
not feigned : whereas the Jewiſh diſpenſation was in 
meats and arink, and divers waſhings, and carnal ordi- 
| rances, impoſed on them till the time of correction, 
(Heb. 9); or till it ſhould give way to a more rati- 
onal and fimple worſhip. — The natural ſhame at- 
_ tending many neccflary actions obliges us to draw 
a veil of modeſty over them; and a virtuous bluſh- 
ing woman 1s as much more aimable and engaging 
than a bold and ſhameleſs proſtitue, as ſhe is more 
FP innocent: 
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innocent. Bur, again; that alone which defiles 
the heart can render it odious either in the fight 
of God, or in the eſtimation of ſenfible men. 
In this place then S. Paul ſpeaks onlyof the particu- 
lar weakneſs of ſome, whoſe conſtant attention to 
the gratification of their paſſions might perhaps 
prove of ſome hindrance and diſtraction: So that 
in fact he rather looks upon marriage as a means 
to calm the mind and render it more attentive to 
prayer. Yet ver. 6, he affirms that he does not 
command it to all, as ſome might perhaps from natural 
temperament not ſtand in need of this indulgence; 
whereas others had not this gift of chaſtityſ a), a vir- 


tue which ought ever to be attended to, even in the uſe 
of marriage. V. 6. Bui I ſpeakthis, viz, all the advice 


that preceeds. 7. Even as I myſelf : by inclination not 
deſirous of engaging in the marriage ſtate; and there- 
fore been free from every tie, leſs liable, if I fall 
a ſacrifice to the perſecutors, to involve others in 
my ruin. 8. I is good: I could wiſh, conſidering 
the prevalence of perſecution, the preſent diſtreſs, 
that perſons of both ſexes in the ſtate of widow- 
hood (for this is the ſenſe of the Greek ; not virgins 
and widows : See Calmet) would continue to 

remain 


(a) Might not this paſſage bear the following paraphraſe ? 

« Defraud not one the other of your rights under pretence of 

wing yourſelves up to faſting and prayer. But, whatever 
your motives, if you have parted for a time with mutual 

conſent, Let your ſeparation be at leaſt of ſhort continuance, 
that neither may be expoſed to the temptations of Satan,” 
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remain unmarried (a). 9. Cannot contain (Greek, 
contain not); who are expoſed to ſuch violent temp- 
tations, that they cannot remain in a ſtate of Celi- 
bacy, without endangering their ſalvation : See 
Calmet. Theſe had better marry, and run all the 
riſks of theſe tumultuous times, than be burnt, or 
perpetually ſolicited to ſin.— So that the true tranſ- 
lation ſhould in reality be cannot contain; nor in an 
abſolute ſenſe, but morally ſpeaking, For ſurely 
S. Paul did not mean, as Bellarmine pretends (de 
Monac. J. 2, c. 30), that none ſhould marry till 
they had actually been guilty of incontinence. Mar- 
riage might then indeed prevent the ſpreading evil : 
bur ſhould a Chriſtian run this hazard, and actually 
offend before he applied the remedy? The firſt 
ſuggeſtions of concupiſcence are not ſinful in them- 
{clves : but mult a Chriftian not only permit him- 
{elf to be perpetually harraſſed with them, his peace of 
ſoul to be diſturbed, his imagination haunted with 
ſenſual ideas, and himſelf reduced to the very brink 
of ruin, but even ſuffer himſelf to fall, before he ven- 
tures to take the Apoſtles advice? Bellarmine conſi- 
ders marriage as a haven to which none ſhould betake 
themſelves till they had ſuffered ſhipwreck: But 
this is evidently a meaning unworthy of S. Paul. 
Beſides, ſhould a perſon who had taken a vow be 
ſhipwrecked ever fo repeatedly ; this hard hearted 
controvertiſt would not allow him a fingle plank to 

a ſave 


(a) Theſe had already diſcharged, in ſome meaſure, their 


duties to ſociety ; and may, in general, be ſuppoſed to be 
rather advanced in life, 


1 

fave himfelf from ſinking. One would at leaſt think 
that in this deſperate ſituation, even under the influ- 
ence of an inconſiderate vow, it were better to marry 
than to be overpowered in the abyſs of waters; yet 
he pretends that in ſuch a caſe a man had better live 
in continual breach of the law, than have recourſe 
to the remedy preſcribed by nature, reaſon, autho- 
rity, and ſcripture. 24. Let every man. We ſee 
from this verſe that S. Paul's chief intent was to 
ſhew that the Chriſtian Religion did not neceſſarily 
introduce any change in the ſtate of ſociety: and, 
that whether men were in freedom or in ſlavery; 
circumciſed, or not; in a married or unmarried 
ſtate; they were not to change their ſituation merely 
becauſe they embraced the Chriſtian Religion. For 
the eſſence of Chriftianity conſiſts in the obſervance 
of God's Commandments, and he that loves, fulfils 
its laws. 26. For the preſent diſtreſs: Theſe words 
have been ſufficiently explained before. They have 
a ſpecial relation to thoſe times of trouble or of 
trial which Chriſtians were then in, or in which they 
would foon find themſelves involved. Yet he 
blameth them not if they ſhould marry, but only 
reminds them that this would expoſe them to trouble 
in thefieſh(v. 28); that is, that they would meet 
with troubles and diſtreſſes which the unmarried 
would be better enabled to encounter, than he 
who had a wife and children. The care and love 
of theſe would oblige him who was married to mind 
the things that are of the world, how he might pleaſe 
his wife (v. 33) by his attention and ſolicitude to 
8 provide 
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provide for the ſafety of his family : whereas the 
unmarried had no concern but to pleaſe tbe Lord by 
their readinets to publiſh the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
and, if required, to ſuffer death in the defence of 
truth. 29. It remainetb ſays the Apoltle, That thoſe 
that weep, that poſſeſs, that buy, that uſe or enjoy 
this world, ſhould be as if they did not; in which 
words he teaches that they were neither to be too 
much depreſſed with their ſufferings, nor attached to 
their enjoyments however rational, becauſe the faſb- 
70 or figure of this world was paſſing away; becauſe 
time (Gr. the remaining time) was ſhort and fleeting ; 
nothing would be of long duration: not only the 
preſent ſyſtem of things, whether of diſtreſs or of 
enjoyment z but even time itſelf would ſhortly be 
no more. And whatindeedis preſent time ( Rom. viii. 
18) when compared to the future Glory of God's 


eternal Kingdom? (a) 35. For your own profit. 
| | This 


(a) This laſt expreſſion may alſo bear another ſenſe, and 
intimate that the circumſtances of all Chriſtians, however 
different at that time, ſhould be made one and the ſame by 
the change of affairs which was now at hand: that a new 
face of things ſhould appear, and the preſent ſcene of tran- 
quillity ſhould be ſhifted for a ſcene of troubles and perſecu- 
tion. For though Chriſt appeared on Earth at a time when 
the whole world was in peace; yet he aſſures us, Luke xii. 
53, and Matt. x. 33, that the firſt pro agating of the Goſpel 
would be attended with univerſal confuſion. Notwithſtand. 
ing this S. Paul tells his converts that he would have them 
be without carefulnefs or ſolicitude, that is, without too much 
concern: and then goes on to adminiſter ſome comfortable 
_ reflettions, to propoſe ſome ſoothing conſiderations to thoſe 
whom he Ws by reaſon of the preſent or approaching cir. 
cumſtances, to forego, as far as poſſible, the moſt endearing 
calls and enjoyments of life, and not engage in an union 
which might hourly be diſſolved by perſecution, &c. 
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This advice he gives them for their own advantage, 
not to caſt a ſnare upon them, but to convince them 
that there was no harm in not being married: that to 
abſtain from it for the reaſons we have mentioned a- 
bove, was comely and decent; nay even advantageous. 
He probably inſinuated this becauſe it was in general 
looked upon as a diſgrace amongſt the Jews, not to 
be married. Moreovers. Jerom ſays (/:5 1. con. Jov. 
c. 7.) that the words which immediately follow I 2 
ſnare upon you (and which have in great meaſure 
ſerved to perplex the ſenſe of all that preceeds) with 
the reſt to the end of the verfe, were not to be found 
in the ancient Latin copies. Neither did Ambro- 
ſtaſter, Pelagius, or others read them: See Calmet. 
36. His virgin: i. e. his virginity. S. Paul ſeems 
here to obviate an objection which might be made 
againft his diſſuaſion from marriage even in the 
times of prefent diſtreß; namely, that it might ap- 
pear improper (uncomely) if a perſon who had 
lived unmarried till it was rather paſt his time in 
life, ſhould afterward find it adviſeable to enter in- 
to theſe engagements. To this he anſwers, that 
nobody, be the circumftances of the times what 
they would, ſhould abſtain from marriage, unleſs 
he were of a ſteady reſolution, entirely at his own 
diſpoſal, and fully determined in his own mind. 
This is certainly a very difficult paſſage; nor is it 
perhaps poſſible to explain the 3 ;th and 37th verſes 
ſoas to make them conſiſtent with each orher. The 
text however cannot be underſtood of a father and his 
virgin daughter, as it evidently ſpeaks of one who 

P 2 hath 
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hath power over his own will, or is at his own diſ- 
polal; who reſolves in his own heart, and is under 
no neceſſity, Now all this muſt certainly be deter- 
miaed by youag perſons themſelves. They alone 
beſt know what gifts they have reccived : nor has a 
ſather a right to determine in hi own will concern- 
ing them. (a) It ſeems therefore much better ta 
render the 38ch verſe as follows; he that merrieth 
(giveth his virginity in marriage) dotb well: but be 
that marrieth not, doth better. 40. If ſhe ſo abide. 
All this is to be underſtood in the ſenſe of v. 26, 
U7. On account of the preſent diſireſs. So Tertullian 
Lb 2 ad Uzer. c. 2, fays: The Apoſtle permits 
indeed marriage, but prefers Virginity : illud prop · 
ter inſidias tentationum, illud propter anguſtias 
remporum: the one, on account of the danger of 


temptation, the other by reaſon of the Hreights of 
the times.“ (6) . 


This upon the whole ſeems to be the meaning of 
the Apoltle. His advice regards the particular 
circumſtances in which he had been conſulted; and 
we ought to have the letter ſent to him by the 
Chiels of the Corinthians, Fortunatus, Stephanus 


and 


(a) From the words of the Apoſtle, having no neceſſity, we 
might perhaps juſtly infer that ſometimes there does exiſt 
a kind of moral neceſſity for marriage. Chriſtians would 
do well at leaſt to retain ſuch power over their own wills, 


as to be able to have recourſe to marriage if circumſtances 
render it adviſeable. 


(5) The {ame allo was the opinion of Eraſmus, who affirms 


Hoc dogma ad ea potiſſimum tempora pertinere, quibus. 
curſitandum erat per omnes terras, imminebat undique per- 


ſecutio. De Epis Conſcriò. cap. 47. 
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and Achaicus, to be able thoroughly to explain his 
meaning. Neither is it my intention to deny but 
that he ſeems ſometimes from preſent exigences, 
to go into further conſiderations and more general 
advice to ſuch as are bleſſed with the gift of conti- 
nence. In every age of the Church this may be ad- 
viſable to a few who may from conſtitution or other 
circumſtances be thereby better enabled to ap- 
ply to their own, or to their neighbours ſalva- 
tion: but no man can ſurely in his ſober mo- 
ments believe that the Apoſtle addreſſed himſelf 
to the numerous claſs of Citizens in general, whole 
ſtudies and inclinations lead them to an Eccleñaſti- 
cal ſtate. Neither can this advice be applied to 
thoſe thouſands who from a prejudicated idea of 
perfection abandon ſociety, refuſe to ſhare in the 
burthens of it, and inſtead of becoming al! to all that 
they may gain all to Chriſt, retire into the defarts to 
ſpend their time in pious ſpeculations, rather than 
edify their neighbours by the exertion of more uſe- 
ful virtues. If the phrenſy which prevailed in 
ſome ages were not abated, what indeed would 
have become of ſociety? Quanti populi habentur 
in urbibus, ſays Rufinus, cap. 7, in Vit. Pat. tan- 
tz pæne habentur in deſertis multitudines mona- 
chorum. The number of thoſe monks who retire 
into the deſarts is ſcarce exceeded by the number 
of men who remain in the cities.” Nor ſhall we 
think this account much exaggerated, when we re- 
collect that Palladius tells us (Biſ. Lauſia ſe. 38) 
in the life of S. Pachomius, that there were in ſome 
monaſteries above 7000 Recluſes. 


Had 
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Had S. Paul thought Virginity preferable to a 
married ſtate, in all caſes where it was practicable, 
why does he never fay it in general terms, without 
any reſtrictions? wherefore does he fo often ſpeak 
in praiſe of marriage, and call it a great Sacrament 
repreſenting Chriſt's union with his Church? Al- 
though he knew that all men do net, (or cannot) receive 
this ſaying, why did he not at leaft exhort them to 
it as a teacher and as a friend, in expreſs words, 
not merely in fuch obſcure expreſfions as muſt leave 
the beſt diſpoſed perſons in perplexity about his 
meaning ? Why did the Apoſtles permit many holy 
women to accompany them in all their miſſions, 
inſtead of adviſing them to retire into ſolitude and 
give themſelves up to prayer? Why does neither He 
nor any other Apoſtle or Evangeliſt inſinuate that 
the Clergy, at leaſt, ſhould not engage in a married 
ſtate? Why does he not, inſtead of recommending 
tuch to be choſen Biſhops are were, or had been en- 
gaged in marriage, give at leaſt reaſon to conclude 
that ſuch as were never married would be more 
eligible? Are we to be directed in all our ſenti- 
ments by the injudicious ſpeculations and partial 
conceptions of the ancient Fathers, inſtead of con- 
ſulting the ſcripture and our own reaſon ? (a) - - - 


Howevezg 


(a) The authority of ſcripture, and of ſcripture alone ſeems 
upon ſome occaſions to have been maintained even by theſe 
Primitive Fathers. S. Chryſoſtom in 2 Thefal. 2, obſerves 
that Every thing is clear and evident in the ſcriptures ; 
whatever 1s —. is manifeſt.” So alfo to the ſame ef- 
kect, Hoem. 13, in Genef, When the Scripture means = | 

ag tcac 
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However this has been depreciated, to theſe alone 


will our Almighty Judge appeal whea he calls us 
to account: and though we may, by poring over 
the writings of gloomy Aſcetics or endeavouring 
to perſuade ourſelves, if poſſible, of the reality of 
the many extraordinary and revolting miracles they 
record, work up our minds, eſpecially when pre- 
pared by ſolitude, watchings and faſtings, to an 
Enthuſiaſtic acquieſcence in theſe ideas; yet in our 
ſober moments, even in the ſilence of paſſion, our 
hearts will ſpeak another language, and tell us that 


the moſt perfect way of pleaſing God is to accept 
his 
teach us any thing, ſhe explains herſelf and does not permit 
him who liſtens to her, to be led into error.“ S. Jerom 
even tells in Ep ad Galat. that © that alone is the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghoſt which is delivered to us in the Canonical 
writings; and if the Councils decree any thing contrary to 
this, it is an abuſe.” Hence we ſce that he would have us 
examine the decrees of Councils by the teſt of ſcripture : 
a doctrine which we preſume is not entirely orthodox ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Roman Church. S. Auguſtin 
(and the ſame may be ſaid of the other Fathers) were he 
now to return to life, would be greatly ſurpriſed to 
find that ſo much authority was attributed to his writings, 
when he had expreſly defired us not to follow his ſentiments 
on any occaſion unleſs we found them conformable to reaſon. 
Niſi in his in quibus me non errare perſpexeris,” ſays he, 
de bono perſcverantiæ c. 21, This great man's rule was al- 
ways to have recourſe to Scripture. Lege hoc mihi de 
Propheta, lege mihi de Pſalmo; recita de lege, recita de 
Evangelio, recita de Apoſtolo, inde Ego recito Eccleſiam 
toto orbe diffuſam.” de Paſtoribus c. 14. And againſt Creſ- 
conius c. 21, ſpeaking of S. Cyprian's letters, he ſays : *Quod 
in eis Divinarum Scripturarum auctoritati convenit, cum 
laude ejus accipio ; quod autem non congruit, cum pace ejus 
reſpuo. This liberty however which he took himſelf, he 
alſo allowed to others; fince lib. 2 ad Vincentium Viftorem, he 
candidly tells us. Negare non poſſum nec debeo, ſicut in 
ipſis majoribus, ita multa eſſe in tam multis opuſculis me; 
quæ poſſunt juſto judicio, et nulla temeritate culpari,” 
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his gifts with thankfulneſs, and to perform in a 
pertect manner our various duties as Citizens and 
as meu. We ſhall then be convinced, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe ſpecious reaſonings, that the full 
completion cf the law conſiſts in an unfeigned piety, 
a fortitude dictated by hope, a thorough convic- 
tion of the great and comfortable truths of revelati- 


on, and an upright conduct in every occurrence 
of lite. 


Werewe indeed to be ence entirely by the opinions 
of the tathers, what abſurdities ſhould we not be lia- 
ble to embrace? Thus S. Auguſtin tells us in va- 
rious places that every time a man cohabits with 
his wite, unlefs merely with a view of being a fa- 
ther, he actually ſins: venialem habet culpam. 
Was this the idea of the Apoſtle when he ſaid 1 Cor. 
vu, 5, revertimini in idipfum? A comfortable 
indulgence, if this were even a vemat ſin; which 
* hiaders the infpirations of the Holy Ghoſt from 
working, and diſpoſes to mortal crimes (See 
Rom. Cat. Catechiſm. )! S. Cæſarius of Arles, ſerm. 88 
in Appen. Tom 5, S. Aug. Edit Ben. ſermone 292, alias 
de tempore 244, affirms the fame to be a fin which 
unleſs redeemed with faſting and alms, renders the 
ſoul unclean ;” and aſſures us moreover N. 7. that 
tuch who cohabit with their wives quoties mulicòria 
patiuntur, or on a Sunday, or other holyday, will 
have their children born affected with the Leproſy, 
or Epilepſy, or perhaps poſſeſſed by the Devil. (a) 
S. Vincent 


(a) Thoſe who have peruſed the writings of the ancient 
(Fathers muſt have remarked with ſurpriſe, that on many 


occaſions 


1 


8. Vincent Ferrerius, in a letter dated the 27th of 
July 1412, affirms that Antechriſt was then already 
upon Earth, and chat it bad been acknowledged by 
many Devils, when forced by Exorciſts to bear teſti- 
mony to the truth. S. Jerom ſays that there will be 
no eclipſes in the next world. S. Gregory of Nyſſa 
is of opinion that the Angels in Heaven multiply, 
though not by any Carnal Commerce. S. Ireneus 
tells us that ſome diſciples of S. John uſed to relate 
on the Apoſtle's authority, that our Bleſſed Saviour 
once ſaid, in defcribing to them the glories of his 
eternal kingdom, that every vine ſhould there pro- 
duce 1000 branches; every branch, 1000 ſhoots; 
every ſhoot 1000 bunches of grapes; and that each 


grape ſhould yield 25 meaſures of wine: moreover, 
that when the elect ſhould go to gather one cluſter, 
another would cry out, gather me, I am a finer 


-Q | bunch.” 


occaſions they enter into ſuch indecent diſcuſſions as would 
ſtain the moſt filthy page; as S. Cæſarius loco citato, S. Auguſtin 
de nuptus & concuprs : l. 2. c. 1. N. 53, S. Epiphanius adver- 
ſus heres. lib 1. tom 2. hr. 26, S. Clement of Alexandria, 
Pædagog: and others. Even the chaſte Jerom in ſome 
allages of his letters to his young female pupils is not 
always ſufficiently delicate; though in one of his epiſtles to 
Euſtochium he apologiſes for it by mallem periclitari verecundiam 
ictam: which we apprehend is a very indifferent 
excule, conſidering the circumſtances of the perſon to whom 
it was addreſſed, In the diſcuſſion of fuch queſtions as that 
which is the ſubjeC of the preſent eſſay, it is indeed almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid every expreſſion which may be more or 
leſs oftenfive to the modeſt ſenſibility of ſome readers; yet, 
not to expoſe myſelf to the ſame juſt reproach, it has 
been my ſtudy throughout to chuſe ſuch alone as were 
leaſt hable to exception : and in the quotations which I have 
been obliged to copy from other writers, I have generally eu- 


deavoured to ſoften as much as poſſible in the tranſlation 
whatever I thought likely to alarm the moſt rigid virtue. 


1 

his gifts with thankfulneſs, and to perform in a 
perfect manner our various duties as Citizens and 
as meu. We ſhall then be convinced, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe ſpecious reaſonings, that the full 
completion cf the law conſiſts in an unfeigned piety, 
a fortitude dictated by hope, a thorough convic- 
tion of the great and comfortable truths of revelati- 
on, and an upright conduct in every occurrence 
of lite. 

Were we indeed to beguidedentirely by the opinions 
of the tathers, what . ſhould we not be lia- 
ble to embrace? Thus S. Auguſtin tells us in va- 
rious places that every time a man cohabits with 
his wite, unlefs merely with a view of being a fa- 
ther, he actually ſins: venialem habet culpam. 
Was this the idea of the Apoſtle when he ſaid 1 Cor. 
vu, 5, revertimini in idipſum? A comfortable 
indu!gence, if this were even a venial ſin; which 
* hinders the infpirations of the Holy Ghoſt from 
working, and diſpoſes to mortal crimes ** (See 
Rom. Cat. Catechiſm.)! S. Cæſarius of Arles, ſerm. 8 8 
in Appen. Tom 5, S. Aug. Edit Ben. ſermone 292, alias 
de teinpore 244, affirms. the ſame to be “a fin which 
unleſs redeemed with faſting and alms, renders the 
ſoul unclean;“ and aſſures us moreover N. 7. that 
tuch who cohabit with their wives quoties mulicòria 
fatiuntur, or on a Sunday, or other holyday, will 
have their children born affected with the Leproſy, 
or Epilepſy, or perhaps poſſeſſed by the Devil. (3) 


S. Vincent 


(a) Thoſe = have peruſed the writings of the ancient 
Fathers muſt have remarked with ſurpriſe, that on many 
- occahons 


1 


8. Vincent Ferrerius, in a letter dated the 27th of 


July 1412, affirms that Antechriſt was then already 


upon Earth, and that it had been acknowtedged by 
many Devils, when forced by Exorciſts to boar teſti- 
mony to the truth. S. Jerom ſays that there will be 
no eclipſes in the next world. S. Gregory of Nyſſa 
is of opinion that the Angels in Heaven multiply, 
though not by any Carnal Commerce. S. Irencus 
tells us that ſome diſciples of S. John uſed to relate 
on the Apoftle's authority, that our Bleſſed Saviour 
once ſaid, in deſcribing to them the glories of his 
eternal kingdom, that every vine ſnould there pro- 
duce 1000 branches; every branch, 1000 ſhoots; 
every ſhoot 1000 bunches of grapes; and that each 
grape ſhould yield 25 meaſures of wine: moreover, 
that when the elect ſhould go to gather one cluſter, 
another would cry out, gather me, I am a finer 


2 bunch.“ 


occaſions they enter into ſuch indecent diſcuſſions as would 
ſtain the moſt filthy page; as S. Cæſarius loco citato, S. Auguſtin 
de nuptiis & concubis : l. 2. c. g1. N. 53, S. Epiphanius aduer- 


ſus heres. lib 1. tom 2. her. 26, S. Clement of Alexandria, 


Pædagog: and others. Even the chaſte Jerom in ſome 
pallages of his letters to his young female pupils is not 
always ſufficiently delicate; though in one of his epiſtles to 
Euſtochium he apologiſes for it by muliem periclitari verecundiam 
quam pudicitiame which we apprehend is a very indifferent 
excule, conſidering the circumſtances of the perſon to whom 
it was addreſſed. In the diſcuſſion of ſuch queſtions as that 
which is the ſubject of the preſent eſſay, it is indeed almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid every expreſſion which may be more or 
leſs offenſive to the modeſt ſenſibility of fome readers; yet, 
not to expoſe myſelf to the ſame juſt reproach, it has 
been my ſtudy throughout to chuſe ſuch alone as were 
leaſt liable to exception: and in the quotations which I have 
been obliged to copy from other writers, I have generally en- 
deavoured to ſoften as much as poſſible in the tranſlation 


whatever I thought likely to alarm the moſt rigid victue, 
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bunch.“ S. Juſtin, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Lac- 
tantius, S. Ambroſe, &c, thought that the An- 
gels were fathers to the giants mentioned in 
Genefis. Clem. Alexan. lis 3, pedag. teaches us 
that a man may clip, indeed, but not entirely cur 
off his beard, for that would be a filthy fight : that 
it is unlawful to pluck out the hairs of the head, 
becauſe Matt. xvi, we are aſſured that God has 
taken an account of them all : that no one 1s allow- 
ed to change the colour of his hair, becauſe it 
is ſaid, Matt. v. that we can neither make it black 

nor white : - - - - with many other doctrines equal- 
ly curious and concluſive. And in another place, 
(Ab. 3, Strom) he ſays that the Angels fell from 
happineſs by reaſon of their incontinence: that 
they became in love with mortal women, and dif- 
covered to them all the ſecrets they had learned 
in Heaven. See Calmet paſim. From all which we 
may -conclude that though by the grace of God 
many of theſe perfons were virtuous men; yet by 
this alone, they never were made philoſophers : 
nor is it fit that the perſuaſion of their ſanctity 
ſhould perpetuate their prejudices. It will be ſaid, 
that however they may have been miſtaken in the 
above mentioned uneſſential points, Almighty 
God would never have permitted them, at leaſt, fo 
univerſally to be led aſtray with ſuch prejudices as 
were likely to prove prejudical to the genuine 
idea of the Chriſtian Religion in after ages: but 
this is an illuſion. We are on all occaſions referred 
to the Scripture to ſettle our belief: if therefore 


We 


— 


1 


we follow implicitly other guides, we muſt attribute 


our deception to our on imprudence. From the fame 
prejudicated notion ariſes the implicit faith which is 
by tome pious Chriſtians ſtill given to the miracles re- 
lated by theſe reſpectable writers, in oppoſition toevery 
idea we can form ofthe providence of Almighty God, 
or even of his exiſtence. Thus S. Jerom tells us 
ſeriouſly in the life of S. Paul, that this Saint met 
in the deſart an animal compoſed of an horſe and 
a human being, which fled away at the ſign of the 
Croſs. He relates tom. 4, pag. 76, that S. Hilarion 
one night heared the plaintive cries of infants, the 


bleating of ſheep, the lowing of oxen, the lamenta- 
tions of women, the roarings of lions: And that 


he ſaw by Moon-light a chariot and foaming ſteeds . 
{ſwallowed upina gaping chaſm of the Earth, upon his 


invoking the name of Jeſus: all which, ſays he, were 


but ſo many contrivances of the Devil. —W hat S. 


Athanaſius records in the life of S. Anthony, is no 
leſs marvellous; or Caſſian, in his conferences. S. 


Gregory of Nyſſa, in the life of his nameſake the | 
Thaumaturgus, talks of an hideous murthering 


Devil that uſed to haunt the public baths; and re- 
lates ſuch ridiculous ſtories of him as are only fit to 
amuſe the credulity of children. He tells us that 
S. Julian with the ſign of the croſs deſtroyed a great 


dragon which was going to devour him alive :— 


that S. Aphraates cured by miracle the Emperor's 
favourite horſe, of a 2 difficulty of ſtaling: that S. 


Macedonius reſtored to health a man who uſed to eat. 


— a day; and a variety y of other ſuch like 


22 tales, 
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tales, which vilify religion. A curious collection of 
| the like impertinencies may be ſeen in S. Gregory's 
Dialegucs, the Lives of the Saints by S. Gregory of 
ö Tours, &c. &c. &c. Now all theſe incredible fictions 
Almighty God has permitted the Saints to record, 
men who are preconiſed as perſons of ſolid learning, 
not credulous, incapable of any wilful deceipt them- 

ſelves, and not liable to be miſled by others; eſpecially 
as they often relate recent facts, corroborated by the 
teſtimony of many holy perſons. Vet it is to be hoped 
that there are but few, in theſe days, who give any 
credit to ſuch relations (a). Why then ſhould their 


authorities 


(a) In an enlightened age, ſays Lord Kaimes Sketches l. 3, 
ſuperſtition is conkned among the vulgar; but, in an age 
of ſuperſtition, men of the greateſt judgment are infected. 
Thus, the great Duke of Sully reportsasatruth that the Dutch- 
els of Beaufort made a compact with the Devil, to engage the 
love of Heny the IV of France. James Howel, a man emi- 
nent for kinks. who died in 1666, relates as an un- 

| dourted fact, that the Devil enticed with a bagpipe all the 
rats out of the town of Hamelen. and forced them to drown 
themſelves in a lake. Nafuer, the ingenious inventor of loga- 
rithms, named the very. day of final judgment which he found 
= edicted in the Revelations of S. John; though unfortunately 
or his credit, he ſurvived it. Paſtorini, one of the greateſt 
mathematicians of this age, and, his religious enthuſiaſm apart, 
dne of the beſt of men, has ſhewn us in a late curious, thou 
illiberal romance (The general hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, 
&c. 1771), that the Apoſtle has in the ſame Revelations 
foretold the deſtruction of all the Proteſtant ſtates be- 
fore the year :835; and threafens all the reformed through- 
out the world with the ſevereſt judgments of Heaven, &c. 
Nou if men of the greateſt abilities have thus impoſed on 
t themſelves and others, what can we expect from many other 
| * ſtorians more credulous and lefs enlightened? fo Phlegon 
aſſures us that at Tralles, a City of Afia in which he had at 
that time ſome command, a young woman, by name Philinni- 
| um, continued during ix months after ſhe had been dead 
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authorities be greater in other matters, where having 
fewer data given to proceed on, greater prejudices to 
combat, and a much greater lixelihood of being mile 


ied, 


and buried, to viſit her lover who kent an inn in the ſame 
place, and uſed conſtantly to cat, drink, and fleep with him; 
till being diſcovered by her father and mother, ſhe again ex- 
pired on her lover's bed: for the truth of which he appeals 


to ocular witneſſes then living. Trithemius, Abbot of S. 


James at Wirtzburg in 1516. tells us in his Annales Hirſau- 
gienſes ad An. 1130, a long tale of a ſpirit called Heidekind 
who appeared during a conliderable time in the Dioceſe of 
Hildeſhim, in Saxony, and frequented the Biſhop's kitchen, 
where he ſometimes rendered himſelf very uſeful, and at 
others played the moſt unaccountable and cruel pranks ; till 
the Biſhop forced him by repeated exorciſms to leave his di- 
oceſe, &c. &c. &c. Why ſhould not the ancient fathers be 
equally liable to be miſled by the prejudices of the times in 
which they lived, and of the ſyſtems in which they had been 
educated, or which they had embraced? Even in theſe later 
ages the miracles wrought at the tomb of the Deacon Paris 
have been credited by thouſands (lice the writings of Mont- 

eron on this ſubject); and many relations of poſſeſſions, ob- 
feons, witchcraft, apparitions, ſpirits, hobgoblins, &c. ſeem 
fo well authenticated, nn been attefted by ſo many learned 
and reſpectable witneſſes, the reality of them has been eſta- 
bliſhed by ſo many monuments raiſed to perpetuate the me- 
mory of them to ſucceeding generations, that we muſt either 
totally reject them all and attribute them to the prejudices or 
ignorance of the times in which theſe comic farces are ſuppo- 
ſed to have been acted: or determine at once to give up our 
reaſon, and renounce that precious gift by which we are diſ- 
tiaguiſhed from the brute creation, Whoever will conſult 
the Hiſtoire des Diables de Loudun in 12 Amſterdam 169g, by 
Aubin; the Examen et diſcuſſion Critique de U Hifi gire des Diables 
de Loudun, de la Poſſeſfon des Religieuſes Urſulines, Ec. by M. de 
la Menardaye, 1749; The Verits des Miracles operis par 
L' Interceſion de Mon ſieur Paris, by M. de Montgeron; The 
Traite fur les Apparitions des Efprits, & ſur les Vampires. &c. 
by Dom Calmet, 2 vol. 12, 1751, will certainly be of the 
fame opinion ; andifthey have any taſte for ſuch marvellous 
ſtories, will mect with no {mall entertainment in the perutal 
of theſe works, ® 
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of this world, that he may pleaſe him who hath 
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led, they more than probably have been equally 
miſtaken ?—But to proceed. | 


Again, it is objected from 2 Tim. 24, That No 
man who warreth, entangleth himſelf with the affairs 


- Choſen him to be a ſoldier:“ whence it is con- 


married in England, I know not. This is certain; that 


cluded that a minifter of the Goſpel, a ſoldier of 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould not marry. Whether this advice 
of the Apoſtle is more attended to in Roman Catho- 
lic countries by the unmarried Clergy, than by the 


having no family concerns at home, they too ofren 


+ meddle in the private concerns of others: and their 


influence is frequently exerted even in the cabinets 
of Kings and Princes; not to mention the party ca- 


dals and intrigues which almoſt univerſally diſplay 


themſelves on a leſs ſplendid theatre, in Abbeys, Col- 
iedges, and Convents. It will be replied that this 
is an abuſe: I acknowledge that it is a great one. 
But would this ſubſiſt in an equal degree, if the Cler- 
ey had families of their own ? The time they could 
ipare from the duties of their ftate would then be 
uſefully employed to the benefit of their neighbour ; 
not in idle ſpeculations, low jealouſies, or intermed- 
ling in the affairs of others. Such ties would con- 
nect them more with ſociety, and render them in 
general not only better citizens, but better men. 
To this excluſion from the ſweets of female con- 
verſe, and an habitual uneaſineſs of mind contracted 
in ſolitude is owing that unforgiving temper, 


that 
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that narrowneſs of ſoul, that illiberality of ſenti- 
ment, that pofitiveneſs and obſtinacy, that peeviſh 
diſpoſition, that ſelfiſhneſs, &c. which are frequent- 
ly reproached to Prieſts in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and frequently not without juſtice. A man 
who is not pleaſed within himſelf, will ſeldom either 
give ſatisfaction to, or be ſatisfied with others (a). 


The queſtion which the virgin made to the angel 
(Luke i, 34) when he came to announce to her that 
ſhe was to be the Mother of the Saviour of the 
world, is alſo cited in favour of a continent ſtate, 
and as a proof that it was at all times practiſed and 
revered. How ſhall this be, ſaid Mary, ſeeing I know 
not man? From theſe words ſome argue that ſhe 
was under a vow of continence ; otherwiſe her an- 
ſwer would be trifling and illuſory. Indeed, though 
ſhe had not hitherto known a man, yet as ſhe was 
going to be married, ſhe might with reaſon expect to 


| be a mother: and this, could we give no other ac- 


count of her expreſſion, would rather prove that ſhe 
was ignorant of the famous prophecy of Iſaiah, be- 
hold a VIRGIN Hall conceive. But continency in 
thoſe days was unknown; virginity a diſgrace ; 

23 


ta) We may, in ſome degree, make the ſame remark with 
reſpect to theſe, that Clem. Alex. lib. 3, Strom, makes of thoſe 
who abſtain from marriage through an apprehenſion of en- 
countering the difficulties which accompany that ſtate. 
They fall, ſays he, into a ſavageneſs of manners, and a deteſta- 
tion of their fellow creatures; and are unmindfulof the pri- 
mary duties of ſociety, * Aliqui pretextu matrimonii 
difhcultatum ab eo abſtinent, non convenienter ſanctæ cogni- 


tioni. Ad inhumanitatem et odium hominum defluxerunt, 
et perit apud ipſos caritas.“ 


6 


xs we ſee in the caſe of the daughter of Jeptha who 
jo bitterly lamented that ſhe was condemned to it 
by her imprudent Farher; Fudg. xi, 47. © Parmi 
ce peuple /ays Dom Caimet, le celibat & la virginite, 
bien loin d'etre en honneur, etotent regardes com- 
me un malheur, et une eſpece de malediction.” Now 
it the Mother of our Saviour withed to remain a virgin, 
why did ſhe marry ? Was it for this that marriage was 
originally inſtituted; that the ſtate was ble ſſed, Geneſ. 
1. 222 Is any ſuch thing inſinuated in the Goſpel? Ma- 

ry perceived from the Angel's words that ſne was 
pmchedivtcly to conceive, and was probably greatly 
2 baſhed both at his ſudden appearance, and at his 
ſalutation. She was then only betrothed, and not 
married; and might not immediately comprehend 
that this Son of whom the Angel ſpoke, was to be 
the great EMMANUEL or the Mes$1an. Her an- 
fwer was therefore the natural expreſſion of inno- 
cence, ſurpriſe, and modeſty. The truth ſeems to 
be, that her eſteem and veneration for S. Joſeph 
had made her conſent to become his wife, not to 
be left in diſgrace, as Elizabeth calls it, Luke i. 25; 
Rachel, Ger. xxx, 23; and as it was then generally 
eſteemed ; ſee Iſaiab iv, 1, and Deut. vii, 14. But 
Almighty God had other views : and though ſhe 
was now only betrothed, the Angel ſometime after 


bad Joſeph to take her as his wife. He had before 


addreſſed her as a virtuous aimable woman, with 


the deſign of being a father, as S. Auguftin with 


reaſon conjectures, ' where he ſays, Nec iſtam 
(Mariam) quzſifſer, ſi neceſſatĩam uxorem non ha- 


beret,” 1 


8 , *. Fs 2K 
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beret”” (ſee Tillemont, in the life of the Virgin Mary); 
1 but from the moment that he knew the myitery, 
treated her with reſpect; and out of veneration 
for her being thus elected, probably behaved to 
her ever after as a father, a guardian, and protector. 
ſho! Epiphanius fays that S. Joſeph was a man rather 
332 advanced in years, and that the Virgin was extreme- \ 
ly young. He aſſures us that S. James, S. N 
ö Simeon, S. Jude, Mary, and Salome, were F< * 4 of / {cl 1 
children of Joſeph by a former marriage: " 
Hilary, Euſebius, S. Gregory of Nyſſa, 8. 5 geg it q 
broſe, and S. Chryſoſtom ſeem of the fame opinion. e et, 
See Tillemont. However this may be, Mary * jt wv 
ſtood in need of the counſel and aſſiſtance of a pru „5 
dent man; and had ſhe not been married, was Habe / e 1 
to death by the Jewiſh law (a), which might perbäps % Au wore? * 
have been urged againſt her by ſuch as neither knew fee 6 
her virtue, nor the myſtery which was wrought in her. 72 2 ed ee 1 
As for her part, ſhe undoubtedly perceived from ſome a/ A. Sa lot 1 
circumſtances of the Angel's appearance that ſhe was th. p M5 72 
addreſſed by a Celeſtial ſpirit. She doubted not of the . 
truth ot his words, but yet comprehended not their C7. f / A rrgh 9 
full import: and in a modeſt confuſion, ſhe haſtily / cy //c of Þ 
5 80 to aſſert her own integrity, with che con- , en e | 
ſciouſneſs of unaffected virtue, but with a very * 
imperſect deliberation. A J esel / g . 
There is a paſſage in the Revelations of 8. John 7 Ihe le, 4 
(chap. xiv, v. 4) which has alſo been explained i in eff hun the ; 
favour of a ſingle life, as if it affirmed that the hun- e o1— 5 
dred and forty thouſand who had the name of the La c {1 a» a1 ® 
Lamb written on their foreheads, were, by a parti- G F Ti z a L 
R cular 
(a) See Deuteron. c. ag. 8 
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cular privilege, permitted to follow him BZecanſe 
they were virgins, or, had lead 4 life of continence. 
But this is a manifeſt perverſion of the Apoſtle's 
meaning, as appears from a bare inſpection of the 
text, where they are called Virgins, not in oppoſition 
to ſuch as had lived in a married ſtate, but to ſuch 
who had ſacrificed their virtue to their inordinate 
paſſions ; who by criminal indulgencies had vitiated 
their morals, and defiied their ſouls (a). There is 
ſcarce a greater abuſe in nature, than thus to obſcure 

the truths of religion and introduce a new code of 
faith, by theſe falſe and arbitrary expoſitions of the 
ſacred writings: yet nothing is more common. A 
dexterous or an ignorant teacher may by ſuch arts as 
theſe eſtabliſh any doctrine: a moſt unjuſtifiable 
practice, which has greatly injured the cauſe of 


Chriſtianity, and is daily productive of infinite 
miſchief. 


Matt. xix, v. 12, It is ſaid that There 
are eunuchs who have made themſelves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of Heaven.“ This again is cited 
to eſtabliſh the excellence of continency, which is 
from theſe words inferred to be of great aſſiſtance 
towards attaining the kingdom of Heaven. But we 
muſt remark that Chriſt ſpeaks of times paſt, or pre- 
ſent, without the leaſt alluſion to the Catholic En- 
cratites of fulure ages. Nor is it unlikely but that 
he ſpoke of ſome who, not without a crime, might 
mutilate themſelves to reſtrain the invincible pro- 

penſity 
(a) Dom Calmet and other interpreters ſuppoſe that the 


Apoſtle, in this place, alludes to ſuch as had never abandoned 
the worſhip of the true God, and ſacrificed to idols. 


na 
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penſity they felt to wandering gratifications ; as 
was done by the great Origen, though upon a better 
motive, as well as by the French Clergyman who a- 
bout forty years ago was, for the ſame attempt, de- 


| graded by the Biſhop of Chalons (Sce Memoires de 


Chirurgie, Sc. by Mr. Arnauld); and others. But it is 
much more probable that our Saviour alluded to ſome 
who voluntarily abſtained from marriage, that they 
might be more at liberty to accompany him in his 


Apoſtolic labours, or to ſpread the Chriſtian Religion in 


more diſtant regions; or ſpoke merely in a figurative 


ſenſe, of many who abſtained from all farbidden and 


unlau ful pleaſures out of a principle of virtue and 
religion: for we have ſeen before that vows of con- 
tinency were unheard of amongſt the Jews. It may 
alſo bear another ſenſe. The Jews objected to our 
Saviour that if a man was not allowed to diſmiſs his 
wifeandtake another, even upon any trifling diſguſt, 
(as was the doctrine of Hillel, Akiba, and other cele- 
brated doctors; and ſince our Savior's coming, of 
Leo of Modena Cerem. Judaic parte 4, c. 6), it were 
better not to marry at all: to which he anſwers, 
that this was never lauful, unleſs in caſes of adultery, 
All, ſays he, do not take the law concerning divor- 
ces in this limited ſenſe, but only the more ſolid 


. and enlightened (v. 11); for it was the original in- 
ſtitution of marriage, that each man ſhould remain 


attached to one wife, the virgin of his youth. It may 
indeed appear otherwiſe to thoſe who wiſh for a 
greater indulgence; yet they ſhould conſider that 
many, who out of various motives abſtain from 

R 2 evrey 


( 126 ) 


every ſuch connection even with one agreable 
aſſociate, are expoſed to greater difficulties. For 
ſome men are born eunuchs; that is, are by nature of 
a cool diſpaſſionate temperament, and rather averſe 
to marriage: Others, through a love of vir- 
tue, and ſteadineſs of affection, have never ſought to 
avail themſelves of this permiſſion or rather prac- 
tice of divorce, but have confined themſelves to 
the /pirit of the law (ſee Proverbs v, 18), that 
they might not countenance theſe too prevalent 
abuſes. Let thoſe, therefore, who know haw the 
law of marriage was ſettled in the beginning, never 
depart from its original inſtitution, nor ſeek to in- 
dulge an inconftant paſſion (a). 


Indeed, a general law of celibacy ſeems hard 
to be impoſed on all ſuch as are willing to embrace 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate: and though we were to 
allow that S. Paul wiſhed it for all mankind in 
ſome degree, which is far from being evident; 
yet, we fee he acknowledges that it was not, nor 
could be the gift of every man, ſince he tells us 


that each has his proper gift. Now from what 
has been already ſaid, can we imagine this gift 


ſo 


(a) Of theſe various interpretations let the reader chuſe that 
which he thinks moſt natural after a fair and deliberate conſi- 
deration ofthepaſſage. This is a rule to which every Chriſtian 
Expoſitor ſhould fincerely endeavour to conform. There are 
many texts in ſcripture regarding uneſſential points, the ſenſe of 

which it will ever be difficult to determine: but it is never 
lawful to wreſt any paſſage from its obvious or 
to one that 1s evidenth 
ſing any particular fy! 
adopted. 


probable meaning 


7 leſs natural, with a view of authori- 
tem which we may chance to have 


r 


1 * * * 3 * 


(1 


ſo generally beſtowed to all who engage in a 
life of celibacy, even from the beſt of motives? The 
extraordinary methods which have oftentimes been 
taken by the beſtof men to ſubdue nature and coun- 
teraſt its moſt innocent feelings, ſhew that it is not 
eaſy, and the occaſional fall of many evinces that 
it ſcarce is paſſible for ſome individuals to perſevere 
in a fingle life: would it not therefore be greatly 
better tor the glory of God and the good of ſociety, 
that this eccleſiaſtical inſtitution ſhould be ſet aſide ? 
for I appeal to every perſon of obſervation, whether 
in every country where this eſtabliſhment prevails, 
it is not ſtill productive of the greateſt evils, either 
to the ſcandal of the Church, or the unhappineſs 


of individuals. There are, doubtleſs, many thou- 
fands amongſt the foreign Clergy who live in 


perfect continence; ſome with few ſolicitations 
to infringe the law, and others not without perpe- 


taal ſtruggles which render them objects worthy of 


compaſſion: but is it not alſo true that there are 
thouſands whodaily fall, and many, otherwiſe valua- 
ble ſubjects, whoſe life is but a ſcene of repeated 
ſinning and repenting ? 


As we cannot imagine that every youth has a 
vocation from Heaven to ſerve Almighty God pre- 
ciſely in that order of men amongſt whom he has 


chanced to receive his education; it evidently ap- 
pears how partial the motives of many are, which 
engage them in a religious, or clerical ſtate. Thus 
we ſeldom ſee the pupil of a Benedictin, for example, 


engage 


(168) 


engage amongſt the Dominicians or Franciſans ; or 
a ſtudent in a ſecular colledge, engage amongſt the 
Regulars. The ideas of ancaly life, an honourable 
calling, a certain and comfortable maintenance, or 
ſome partial friendſhip, are the inducements which 
utually fix their determinations. When by making 
a vow of poverty, a man is for ever ſecured from 
want, becomes entitled to a genteel proviſion for 
life, and has even a chance of riſing to a ſtate of 
affluence and grandeur, we ſhould be allowed to 
ſuppoſe that theſe conſiderations will probably not 
be overlooked in the choice of a ſtate of life; for 
theſe are comfortable reflexions to young men who 
are often taken from the loweſt claſs of citizens, 
and by whom the convents are chiefly filled. The 
like advantages are allo reaped, in great meaſure, 
by ſuch as engage amongſt the ſecular Clergy. 
Thus celibacy is embraced, becauſe it is the road 
that leads to preferment; and its merits continue 
to be extolled, becaule in Roman Catholic countries 
it is the profeſſion of ſo numerous a body of men, 


whoſe intereſt and wiſh it is to have the calling looked 


upon as ſacred. Violence is, indeed, ſeldom uſed 
to engage young perſons in thele ſocieties; but per- 


ſuaſions and prejudices are frequently their chief 


ind a). 
inducement( a) | The 


(a) Their cafe is often ſimilar to that of the young lady 
whole brother Eraſmus undertakes (de Epif. Conf.) to diſſuade 
from engaging in a life of celibacy; and they are often equally 
to be pitied. © Detur hæc venia ſexui, ſays he, detur ætati: 
let this falſe ſtep be pardoned by reaſon of her ſex, by reaſon 
of her age. Puella 2 Victa (at the death of her mother) 
peccavit: ſtultarum muliercularum, aut ſtultorum mona- 
corum impulſu ſeſe precipitem dedit.“ 


- 


( "149 ) 


The lives of the conventuals abroad are moſtly 
regular (I chiefly ſpeak of thoſe who are not 
obliged to roam about in queſt of a precarious ſub- 
ſiſtance), and entirely free from thoſe crying abuſes 
with which ignorance or calumny haveoften charged 
them. Every eſſential breach of diſcipline which 
comes to light, is moſt ſeverely puniſhed. But waat 
ſeverities can always prevent the ſecret ravages occa- 
ſioned by a life of conſtraint fo contrary to nature? 
Let it is no leſs true that they are generally indolent 
and liſtleſs, and actuated in their every purſuit and 
their whole conduct, by all the little paſſions of narrow 
contracted minds. Amongſt the religious women 
there is uſually much more happineſs than in con- 
vents of the other ſex. When from their tender 
years they have been brought up to a lite of piety, 
and have carefully been preſerved from the ſociety 
of men; from converſations, books, and objects, 

which awaken the ſenſes, and inflame the paſſions: 
they moſtly continue happy and content, and are 
ſatisfied with that degree of tranquillity, and thoſe 
innocent enjoyments which they meet with in theſe 
retreats. The full perſuaſion that their profeſſion 
is holy (a), and ſuch as in a future life will be 


rewarded 


4 
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(a) It is a doctrine univerſally taught amongſt the Religious 
in Roman Catholic countries, that a ſolemn profeſſion in an 
approved order is equal to a ſecond baptiſm, and eſſaces 
every former fin both as to the guilt, and to the puniſnment: 
or, in other words, that if a perſon was to die immediately 
after he had pronounced his vows, he would inſtantly be re- 
ceived into the manſions of eternal happineſs, as if he had 
never forfeited his baptiſmal integrity, Nay ſome have even 


maintained that as often as a Religious perſon thinks on his 
| | HE vows 


( 130 ) 


rewarded with a ſpecial crown, ſupports their fer- 
vour: and the diſmal relations they often hear, with 
too much truth, of the corruptions of the world, 
attach them ſtill more flrongly to their ſolitudes. 
Bur their notions of perfection, as well as of the du- 
ties of beings deſtined to live in fociety, are very 
confined : and their religion conſiſts chiefly in reci- 
ting a long daily taſk ot prayers in a language 
which they ſeldom underſtand; and in all the trifling 
practices of misjudged devotion. When an ZXgyp- 
tian ſolitary, ſays Fleury (Dif. ſur Lhiſt. Ecc.), was 
making baſkets, it was eaſy to fee that he did not 
loſe his time; but God only knows how they are 
employed, who with their arms acroſs remain an 
hour or two upon their knees, Yet this indolent 
and equivocal devotion is that which has been 
chiefly practiied during the five laſt centuries. 
& The lives of the Saints of theſe later ages, con- 
tinues this judicious writer, as S. Bridget, S. Cathe- 
rice of Sienna, &c. contain little more than their 
own thoughts or ſayings. They employed moſt of 
their time in giving their confeſſors an account of 
their interior: and thefe Directors - eaſily miſtook 
the reveries of their penitents for revelations, and 
every extraordinary thing that happened to them, 
for a miracle( a). We may with truth affirm the ſame 

| of 


vews with — and virtually renews them, he gains 2 
provcy indulgence, —The effect which ſuch a perſuaſion is 
ikely to produce in young unexperienced minds is too obvi- 
ous to ſtand in need of comment. | 
(a) It is a remark of Gregory the Great (Hom. 1 in Exel] 


that many holy perſons were occaſionally ſubject to * illu- 


n 


of the living Saints who ſtill inhabit the nunneries 
abroad: and were it not an odious, as well as an uſe- 
lefs digreſſion, it would not be difficult to ſhew that 
the age of miracles and ſupernatural gifts is not yct 
elapſed; and that there are, even in theſe latter days, 
ſeveral of the foreign coavents whoſe ſons and dang h- 
ters prophecy, whole young ones continue to /ce 
viſions, and whole cd men (and women) ſtil! dream 


dreams. (a) 


From ſimiliar abuſes ſpring the nice diſtinctions 
of a purgative, an illuminative, and an unitive ſtare, 
with the whole ſyſtem of myſtic theology, full of 
the moſt unintelligible jargon, ſocuriouſly delineated 


ia the writings ot modern ſpiritualifts, and fo much 
8 cried 


kons. © Aliquando ſandti, ſays ke, quzdam ex fuo ſpiritu pro- 
ferunt, et hæc ſe dicere ex Prophetiz ſpiritu ſuſpicantur.“ 
Fleury ſeems to be of the ſame opinion, and aſcribes the far 
greater part of theſe viſions and revelations to a lively imagi- 
nation, heated and warped by too long prayers and extraor- 
dinary auſterities. S. Catherine however, notwithſtanding 
her contemplative life, found means to take a very active part in 
the affairs of the times during the ſchiſm which afflicted the 
Church of Rome in her days. The Urbaniſts attributed to her 
merits, every advantage which they gained over the Clement- 
ines; and in reality, ſhe appeared very ſtedfaſt to their cauſc. 
She was perpetually writing in favour of Pope Urban, to ex- 
cite the Chriſtian Princes to take arms in his ſupport, whilſt 
ſhe treated the Cardinals who ſided with his opponent, as 
lo many incarnate Devils, See her works printed at Lucca and 
Sienna in 171g in four volumes to. 


(a) Many of the Good Gentlemen who have received their 
education at Liege, Bruges, &c. could, if they pleaſed, 
bear witnels to the truth of this aſſertion. But they will 
doubtleſs be unwilling to expoſe their fair enthuſiaſts to the 
deriſion of Heretic: and Unbelievers, = 


( 132 ) 
cried up as leading tothe ſummit of Chriſtian perfecti- 


on( a). Thele exotic conceits which are frequently in- 
ſtilled into their young votaries before chey are of an 
age todiſtinguiſn the illuſion, however oppoſite to eve - 
ry idea of rational worſhip, often introduce the moſt 
puerile obſervances under the notion of tender piety, 
and bring on an habit of ſcruples and apprehenſions 
totally deſtructive of all inward peace. It muſt 
therefore be acknowledged that it would be much 
better for the advancement of real virtue, that they 
ſhould return to the adoration in ſpirit and truth, 
and be taught, even in early life, a ſimple and ſolid 
method of prayer conceived in the language of 
the ſacred Scriptures, and founded on divine truths, 
not on ſcolaſtic opinions, fabulous hiſtories, or the 
flighty imaginations of enthufiaſts. 


Some ſimilar eftabliſhments to thoſe of which we 
are here treating, might, if under proper regula- 


tions be rendered of acknowledged utility both to 


individuals, and to fociety : but they ſhould only be 
conſidered as a temporary refuge, and not be en- 
| | forced 


(a) See the works of S. Thereſa; The dark Night of the Soul, 
The Briſt Flames of Love, The Aſcent to Mount Carmel, Sc. 
by her friend S. John a Cruce ; The Revelations of S. Ger- 
trude, The Myſtical City of God by Mary of Agreda; the works 
of Folin Ruſbroech; the Reveries of Mary à la Coque, &c. 
The life of this laſt mentioned viſionary was given to the 
public in 1729 by Languet Doctor of Sorbonne, and Biſhop 
of Soiſſons. It is a medley of blaſphemy and nonſenſe. 
We find from this ſpiritual novel, not only that Jeſus Chriſt 
uſed frequently to converſe with her in the ſtile of Father 


Berruyer's Patriarchs; but that he even condeſcended to- 


compoſe verlcs for her amuſement, 8 


Z 
. 
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forced by irrevocable engagements. Pecuhar cir- 
cumſtances may render a tew ſuch aſylums deſirable 
in every country; but they ſhould not be too 
much multiplied, nor encouraged: and theſe va- 
rious fugitives from tociety, whatever their motives 
be ſuppoſed, ſhould never be permitted to devote 


themſelves for ever to a ſtate to which they may 
not always have an equal inclination. 


This is, I think, a pretty exad account of the 
fituation of thoſe ladies in Roman Catholic coun- 


tries who retire from the world to bury themfelves 
in cloyſters. However, the condition of Religious 
perſons of the other ſex is totally different; except 
in thoſe orders which are entirely feparated from all 
communication with foctety. This was indeed 
the original idea of all ſuch inſtitutions: and is 
has been remarked, that they have always degene- 


rated in proportion to the changes that have been 


introduced in this primitive ſcheme of a monaſtic 
life. Burt in other orders, where the duties of their 
ſtate as determined by their preſent diſcipline and 
conſtitutions, oblige the ſubjects to have frequent 
communication with ſociety ; where their ſtudies 
and their views, though perhaps indifferently calcu- 
lated to anſwer the propoſed end, are aimed to be 
directed to the ſervice of the community, and where 
they are in ſome degree expoſed to the allurements of 
the world, the caſe is, as I ſaid, entirely different. Un- 
happineſs and diſcontent in many ſubjects ſeem al- 
moſt inſeparable from the ſtate. Being taught to ſhun 
the inſidious pleaſures of the world; the moſt inno- 

82 


cent 
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cent of its enjoyments are conſidered to include at 
leaſt ſome degree of criminality{a). Beſides, their 
ſtudies and occupations, the high-fown conceits of 
their ſpiritualiſts and quihbling doctrines of their 
theologians fill their minds with gloomy ideas, and 
contracted notions both of men and things: and 
the tyranny and injuſtice with which they are often 
treated by ſuperiors, contribute to ſower their tem- 
per, and render their ſituation ikſome. Ihus, if 
they do indeed perſevere in leading a life undefiled 
by the groſſer vices, yet it is without any rational 
enjoyment; and ſometimes under a full conviction 
of the galling yoke they are obliged to bear. Ir is 
not me int to inſinuate by this, that this ſtate ren- 
ders all thoſe who profeſs it eſſentially miſerable, or 
eſſeatially indolent. There are many valuable and 
learned men to be found in theſe ſolitary retreats 
who have edified the world by their lives, and im- 
proved it by their writings: there are ſome who 
happily ſtruggle with, and ſurmount the obſtacles 
which to others are almoſt inſuperable: nor do 1 
deny but there are ſcveral who are happy in their 

| ſtation, 


(a) This ſurely muſt be an illuſion of the groſſeſt nature. 
Ihe world was certainly made to be enjoyed; and it is both 
a a ridiculous and a criminal ambition in man to imagine other 
ſyſtems than thoſe which are traced out to him by the hand 
| of his Beneficent Creator. To ſuppoſe that a ſnare to his 
virtue is concealed in every bleſſing, or that a moderate uſe 
of the good things of this life is incompatible with the hopes 
of a future more compleat enjoyment, is a bitter reflection 
upon the deſigns of the Almighty. What an ungrateſul re- 
turn to Heaven for all its gifts, to ſay that life is ornamented 
with ſuch delightful ſcenes that virtue cannot refiſt the ſolli- 
citations of unlawful pleaſure ! 


1 


ſation, which is not every wiere without its com- 
forts. This depends cn peculiar habits of mind 
and a variety of other circumſtances; yet, I believe 
that the caſe is pretty generally ſuch as I have here - 
endeavoured to repreſent it. 


Lacknowledgethisto be owing to many other cauſes 
beſides that of being exciuded from the comforts of 
the marriage ſtate, and the endearing ſociety of that 
other ſelf who even in a ſtate of innocence was 
given to man to be his companion and aſſiſtant ; as 
may be gathered from the remarks I have made 
above, Yet, in many ſubjects, this is a principle 
obſtruction to their happineſs. I know that, in 
this reſpect, the wants of man are not merely phy ſical. 
As Rouſſeau obſerves; Unleſs our inclinations 
have been vitiated by the prejudices of an indiſcreet 
education, and are become reſiſtleſs by the fatal er- 
rors of a diſorderly youth, theſe difficulties are 
often of our own creation. Ir is imagination alone 
which commonly awakes the ſenſes, and the want 
of will which, in many, conſtitutes their weakneſs. 
The bent of paſſion is not abſolutely unconquer- 
able till we have acquired the unfortunate habit of 
yielding to its impulſe; and the great art of preſerving 
the mind from the dangerous allurements of plea- 
ſure, is chiefly the flight of ſuch occaſions as may 
corrupt it, even by imperceptible degrees.“ Not- 
withſtanding which obſervations it will be found 
that in many thouſands, nature, at one period or 
other will have her rights; and thoſe who obſtinately 


ſtrive 


1 


ſtrive to reſiſt her calls, will generally become the 
victims of their imprudence. (a) 


But granting that all men can contain, the thing 
abſtractedly conſidered, by uſing veft precautions 
and embracing extraordinary means; yet, conſider- 
ing the general inclinations of mankind, and the ac- 
tual ſtate of the world, if there is not a phyſical, 
there is at leaſt a moral impoſſibility that a life of 
celibacy ſhould be perſevered in, unlefs by a very 
few individuals, without infinite abufſe( ?). What- 
ſoever we aſk for, ſays the facred Scripture, God 
will give us. But muſt we infer from hence that all 
may aſk for, and will obtain the power of working 
miracles, of curing diſeaſes, and other ſuch extra- 
ordinary gifts? If neceffary ro the ſalvation of a 
ſoul, the edification of the church, or the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the true religion, ſuch favours might be 


granted; but not to ſupport unneceſſary under- 


takings, or to keep off the aſſaults of paſſion, while 


other 
( They will be perhaps obliged at length to acknowledge 
with Eraſmus, that the marriage ſtate, where its duties are reli- 
giouſly obſerved, is of all others the moſt holy. © Let the 


Monks and Nuns, fays he, applaud their inſtitute, let them 
boaſt everfomuch of their ceremonies and various obſer- 


vances, which are the chief things that diſtinguiſh them from 


the reſt of mankind; matrimony when purely and chaſtely 
obſerved, is, after all, the moſt ſacred calling in life.” Riches 
and a houſe to dwell in, according to the wiſe man's remark, 
Prov. 10, are given by our parents; but a prudent wife is 


the gift of the Lord: that is, though he is the giver of all 


_ good gifts (Ey. Jacob. i. 17), Yet this, as the moſt preci- 
ous of all, is in aparticular manner derived from him. 

(bj S. Ignatius tells us Epif, ad Antiochen: that This ſtate 
is dangerous and hard to perſevere in, eſpecially when we 
are obliged to it: periculola res eſt Virginitas, quamque ſgr- 
varc difkcile cit, maxime cum ex neceſſitate fit.” 
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other natural means are not only allowed of, but re- 
commended, 1 to the Cor. vii, 2. Itisa preſump- 


tion and tempting God to neglect thoſe means 


which he appoints, and depend upon a relief he 
never has promiled to afford. For it is ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe that a mere deſire of ſerving God in a 
{tate of celibacy, and an actual undertaking of it 
through an injudicious zeal, is a ſufficient reaſon to 
oblige him to ſuſpend the laws of nature, and alter 
the very frame of mana). 


Moreover, this ſtate is uſually embraced at a time 
of life in which a young man brought up in inno- 
cerice and at a diſtance from ail allurement, is 
totally unacquainted both with his own conſtitu- 


tion, and the nature of the obligation he takes upon 


him). It would, therefore, be far ſafer and more 
expedient, not to engage for ever to obſerve what 
he knows not whether in future life he may find it, 
morally ſpeaking, in his power to comply with. 
Hence, though a profeſſion of continency in ſome 

may 


(a) * Naturz hæc lex eſt, ſays Eraſmus, -- - - cut qui non 
paret, ne homo quidem fit eſtimandus, nedum bonus civis.“ 
And in another place, when he ſuppoſes the objettion, that 
we ought rather to comply with the calls of virtue, thanthoſe 


of nature, he totally rejects this idea, and exclaims, Perin- 


de quali virtus fit ulla dicenda, quæ cum natura pugnat as 


if any thing can be called virtue, which is contrary to nature.“ 


( This muſt certainly, in ſome degree at leaſt, diminiſh 
the value of their ſacrifice. Such was the idea of Clem. Alex. 
who ſays, 440. g, Strom. that it is but a trivial offering to abſtain 
from thoſe enjoyments with which we are unacquainted, 


Res eſt maxima cum quis cam (voluptatem) expertus fu- 


erit, deinde abſtinere : quid enim magnum, ſi quis le conti- 
net ab 11S dquæ non novi: ?“ 


* 
- — — 2 —- — — 


1 


may be allowable, and adviſable to a ſmall number 
of others; yet whoever firſt endeavoured to make 
theſe engagements inevocable, rendered a very un- 
friendly ſervice to mankind. The various misfor- 
tunes ariſing from it, the freble pretences on which 
it is founded, the diſapprobation of many valuable 
men, and the neceſſity of ſome alteration in this law, 
muſt evidently appear to all who have peruſed the 
foregoing ſheets with any degree of attention, and 
who have ſought to ſilence every prejudice that they 
might give the ſubjeQ a fair and impartial diſcuſſion. 


HG; 2 77 It may not be improper to give in this place a 
Ml + fuccindt account of thoſe eſtabliſhmenrs which in 
C71 2514 f different ages of the Church have fo greatly contri- 
4 1tute 41 buted to perpetuate the praiſes, and obligation of a 
6 103 ſingle life. Though of little importance to the ge- 
nerality of thoſe into whoſe hands this eflay may 
chance to fall; It may, perhaps be of ſome utility to 
others, who may think themſelves more nearly in- 
tereſted in the ſubjects which are here diſcuſſed, 
And, if it tends but to remove one prejudice from 
the mind of a fellow citizen, the indulgent reader 
who ſtands in no need of ſuch information to ſettle 
his ideas on theſe matters, will, I am confidens, 

readily allow the expediency of this digreſſion. 


The diſorder and confuſion which were occaſi- 
oned by the civil diſſentions that took place ſoon 
after the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and the per- 
ſecutions inflicted on ſuch as adhered to this Religi- 
on, were the firſt cauſes that gave riſe to the mo- 

| naftic 
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.haſtic ſtate in the Eaſt : and in the N, the hoſtile 
incurſions of the northern nations, together with 
the various prejudices which we have detailed in the 
foregoing parts of this eſſay, perſuaded thoſe who 
loved tranquillity, or aſpired to the fancied ſummit of 
perfection, to take refuge in the cloyſter. Thus 
Anthony retired into the delart under the perſecu- 
tion of Decius, Paul under that of Aurclian ; and 
the diſciples of theſe two renowned hermits multi- 
plied apace during thoſe of Diocleſian, Galerius, 
Maximinus, and Licinius. We muſt however ob- 
ſcrve that this inſtitution was chiefly introduced by 
the Egyptians, men of ardent genius, inhabiting a 
country diſtinguiſhed both by the heats of its cli- 

mate, and the foreſts with which it abounded, and 
which were well calculated to afford a ſhelter to 
theſe ſolitaries. We may moreover remark that their 
chief auſterities conſiſted only in a conſtant perſeve- 

rance in one regular and uniform way of life; and 
that they were unacquainted with the extravagant 
practices of piety which were obſerved by the Syrian 
Monks. To whatever motives we aſcribe this infa- 
tuationof the firſt Anchorets, whether political or re- 

ligious; certain it is that their numbers were great be- 

yond conception. In Egypt alone, before the end of 
the fourth century, there were above ſeventy ſix thou - 

{and of theſe ſolitaries: and Caſſian fpeaks of a City 

called Oxyrincus, in which there were ten thouſand 

virgins, and twenty thouſand Monks, living together 
under the ſame rules, and obſerving the ſame diſci- 

pline. The lives of theſe ancient recluſes were 
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ſo auſtere, that Benedict who wrote his monaſtic 
rule in 530, pretends by no means to give it as a 


mode! of perfection, but only as a mere introduction 
to a perfect life, inferior by far to what was prac- 
tiſed in former ages. The idea which now began 
to be formed of a virtuous Chriſtian, repreſented 
him as a mere paſſive being, whoſe thoughts were 
ſolely to be employed on Heaven, and whoſe duty 
It was not only to renounce this world with all its 
vices and its follies, but even its moſt rational 
comforts and enjoyments. This evidently appears 
from the writings of all who have treated on a reli- 
gious life. Under the influence of this prejudice, 
which till too much prevails in an extenſive por- 
tion of the Chriſtian world, it is no wonder that ſo 
many continue to devote themſelves to ſolitude. 
When once a perſon has impreſſed his mind with an 
idea that the life of a Chriſtian ſhould be a life of 
rigour and ſelf denial, in this literal ſenſe, he is 
ealily induced to abandon a world which can afford 
him noenjoyment; and buries himſelf in the gloomy 


receſſes of a convent, to practiſe thoſe virtues which 

elſewhere would inevitably expoſe him to ridicule 

and contempt. (a) 
The 


(a) There is a paſſage in S8. Matthew's Goſpel which is 
often adduced in favour of what are uſually called the Evan- 
gelical Counſels : but this is evidently perverting the ſenſe of 

our Blefſed Saviour's words, The hfe of a Chriſtian in 
ſociety, who faith fully complies, to the utmoſt of his abilities, 
| with all his various duties to God, his neighbour, and himſelf, 
is certainly the moſt pe fect of all fyſtems ; ſince all mankind 
are equally called to aliteof perfect virtue, and this is the only 
| ſyitem to which the Goſpel ever directs us, in order to attain 
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The fermentation which was occaſioned in weak 
minds, prove to novelty and enthuſiaſm, by the re- 
cital of the virtues of theſe ſolitaries preconiſed by 
ſuch as occaſionally viſited them in their retreats, 
was of great aſſiſtance to thoſe ſavage colonies ; 
and added daily to their numbers whole crouds 
of infatuated votaries. Silence, ſubmiſſion, and con- 
templation were the occupation of their lives. The 
moſt innocent propenſities of nature were eſteemed 
bighly criminal; and it was imagined a duty to ener- 
vate the body, in order to invigorate the faculties 

T3 of 


it. Thoſe who endeavour to eſtabliſh their favourite pre- 
judices upon the words of Scripture, relate the hiſtory as fol- 
lows. The young man, ſay they, who Matt. 19, aſked our 
Saviour what he muſt do to obtain everlaſting life, received 
for anſwer that he muſt keep the commandments : to which 
when he had replied that he had from his infancy been 
ever faithſul to all the duties of Religion, our Blefſed Re- 
deemer ſubjoined, If thou wilt be perfect, then go and fell all thou 
haft and give to the nur - then come and follow me, He there- 
fore adviſed him, continue theſe ſame interpreters, to em- 
brace a ſtate of voluntary bent): as the full completion and 
perfectio of the law, ut the leaſt attention to the text 
will ſhew how foreign this is from the real ſenſe of the Evan- 
geliſt; particularly if we obſerveon what occaſion, and in what 
circumſtances this was ſpoken. It will then appear that if 
our Saviour adviſed the young man to his poſſeſſions, it 
only was, that he might be at liberty to follow n. He callec 
him to be amonglt the number of thole who were in a ſpe- 
cial manner appointed to be the miniſters of his word, to 
ſpread and promulgate the Chriſtian law. However perfect and 
religious he mightbe; if his affairs kept him connected with his 
friends at home, he could not be fit to carry the Goſpel into 
diſtant countries: he could not give himſelf entirely up to 
the duties of an Apoſtle ever prepared to die in defence of 
the doctrines he taught, and unconnected with others, per- 
haps infant babes or a tender diſconſolate wife, from whom 
he might by the violence of perſecutionbe ſuddenly ſnatched 
away, when moſt they wanted his counſel or protection. 


This 
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of the ſoul. They treated it as an enemy againſt 
whom they were to wage a conſtant war. Their 
days were devoted to tears, and the ingenious art 
of torturing their bodies in various manners: and 
they forgot that the chaſtiſements of which the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks 1 Cor. 9, were ſuch as never dimi- 
niſhed his attentian to the ſervice of his neighbour, 


or the duties he owed to ſyciety. For, if he taught 


that we ſhould mourn with thoſe who are in grief; he 
alſo adviſes us to regoice with thoſe who laugh : Rom, 
12. This however could not be practiſed by men 
whoſe bodies were emaciated by conſtant faſting, 
and want of ſleep; who, from a defire of plea- 

| ſing 


This man, fays the Evangeliſt went away forrowſul, becauſe 
he had many riches. His riches alone would not have pre- 
vented his ſalvation : therefore, from our Saviour's reflections 
after he was departed, we may not improbably conjecture 
that his conduct was not fo 8 as he pretended. 
His poſſeſſions were likely what occaſioned him to offend; 
in LES caſe it would certainly be more perfect to relinquiſh 
them, But the comfortable enjoyment of the bleſſings of 
Heaven with a grateful heart, is, in other caſes, certainly pre- 
ferable either to the ſplendid poverty which 1s embraced in 
an opulent abbey, or to the craving diſſatisfied ſtate of an 
indigent conventual. This was the ſenſe in which Saint 
Clement of Alexandria (L. g, Strom.) underſtood the reply 
of Chriſt. He fays that Chriſt gave this advice to the youn 
man becauſe he was hard-hearted to the poor, and never al. 
tributed aſſiſtance to the indigent. & Honeſte non prohibu- 
it eſſe divitem, ſays that father, ſed eſſe divitem injuſte et in- 
explebiliter.” Happy would it have been for ſociety if 
Francis of Aſſyſium had tortured it to no other meaning. In 
exhoxting us to renounce our poſſeſſions, ſays Fleury ( Dif. fur 
4h. Ecc.), our bleſſed Saviour only meant that we muſt ſtrug- 

le againſt thoſe paſſions to which riches often give riſe, 

overty is anobſtacle to virtue, and a ſource of many violent 
temptatians; riches and poverty give me not, lays the wiſe 
man. 
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ſing Heaven, were bound in iron chains, or tor- 
mented by the points of needles, which from the 
ſame good motive they often inſerted in the hair 
ſhirts which they wore next to their fleſh, For we 
ſee in the hiſtory of their lives, that they vied with 


each other in diſcovering daily new arts of torture, 


and in exhibiting ſuch outrageous efforts of intem- 
perate zeal as can ſcarce be credited. Thus Maca- 
rius of Alexandria went in diſguiſe to Tabenna, 


where he practiſed ſuch extraordinary aufterities, 


that the children of Pacomius grew jealous of their 
unknown gueſt, and obliged their father to diſmiſs 
him from their community. Whoever petitioned to 
be admitted a fellow ſuiferer with theſe miſguided 
enthuſiaſts, was previouſly obliged to give the moſt 
ſignal proofs that he had abſolutely vanquiſhed 


40 


"& fil, Athanalius, and other Panegyrilts who have | 


all the feelings of humanity ; and they imagined 
chat they didan honour to the Deity, by disfiguring 


the moſt excellent piece of his workmanſhip. Not- p 
withſtanding 1 this, if we may believe S. Jerom, Ba- 


thought proper” to direct. Their miracles were 


celebrated "the virtues of theſe ſolitaries, all na- 


ture was ſubject to their power: and pon the | 
moſt trivial occaſions, frequently without even the 


leaſt pretence of utility, its moſt_inyariable laws | 
were 4 — or broken through as theſe holy men 


greater far than thoſe aſcribed by the Evangeliſts 
to the firſt planters of the Chriſtian Faith, or even 
to Chrift himſelf.— So Macarius reſtored ſight to a 


—_— 


— 


little blind | Hyena, whoſe dam, on the following 


— day, 


—— 
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day, grateful for the benefit received, preſented the 
Saint with the ſkin of a Sheep which ſhe had devou- 
red, to make him a comfortable garment. This he 
for ſore time refuſed to accept of, becauſe, as he 
argued with the beaſt, it muſt have been procured 
by Tfealth, as the poſſſſed no flocks of her own; nor 
would he after all receive her offering till ſhe had 
ſolemnly engaged never more to ſteal from a poor 
man. Theodoret relates that S. James of Niſi- 
bis bis paſſing by a fountain where ſame young women 
were waſhing their linen; becauſe their heads 

{ were uncovered, and their cloaths tucked up, e 

both the fountain and the imprudent maids : 

conſequence of which the fountain vaniſhed, Dor 

the jetty locks of the young damſels inſtantly de- 
came white as ſnow. Rufinus tells us that when 
Paul the fmple once found a difficulty in expelling 
a Devil from a poſſeſſed perſon, he threatened that if 
he did not immediately depart, he would never 
eat again: upon which, ſays he, as if God was un- 
willing to difpleaſe a perſon ſo dear to him, 
the Devil was forced inſtantly to abandon his 
hold. S. Abraham was once inſulted by the De- 
vil, who to diſtreſs him endeavoured, while he was 
at dinner, to overturn the he pitc cher that contained 
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his is drink: but the Saint more adroit than Satan, 


* ſupported it in ſuch a manner with his hand till he 
had finiſhed his meal, that the adverſary's contri- 


vances proved all abortive (ee S. Ephrem).—As for 
the monkey-tricks which the Devils played with 


Pachomius and others to excite their laughter, or 
cs a” © 
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the ridiculous figures they aſſumed, and which we 
read ſo much of in the hiſtories of theſe ages, they 
are really entertaining ; as well as the temptations 
and battles of S. Anthony : and, as Mr. Gibbon 
ſomewhere obſerves, theſe relatioas want nothing 
but truth and common ſenſe. (a) e 


„* ER 
— 


Another 


(s) We cannot obſerve without a mixture of er ven and 
indignation, that in this enlightened age, many legends equally 
abſurd are ſtill retaincd in the Breviaries or common-prayer 
books actually uſed by the Clergy in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. That I may not be 7 of advancing this with- 
out ſufficient warrant, I will produce a few examples to juſti- 
fy the aſſertion, from amidſt many others equally exception- 
able and romantic. a 

When the diſciples of S. Felix Valefrus upon a certain oc- 


caſion overſlept themſelves, by a particular diſpoſition of 
Providence, Deo fic diſponente, and did not riſe to mattins at 
midnight, on the vigil of the nativity of the Virgin Mary ; 
Felix, upon his going into the choir, found the Virgin Mother 
accompanied with other Saints from Heaven, all dreſſed in 
the habit peculiar to his order, fitting in the ſtalls ready to 
fing the aber. Upon- which he devoutly Joined them, and 
the Virgin lupplying the place of Prœcentor, Deipara præci- 


nente, they performed together the whole night ſervice in dug. 
form and ceremony, 


The love which S. Philip Neri bore to Almighty God was 
ſo exceſſive, that there was not place ſufficient in his body for 
his heart to act in: hence it was obliged to force up and 
break two of his leſſer ribs, in order to expand his breaſt. 

S. Odo forgetting once to eat up the crumbs of bread which 
he left at dinner, took them in his cowl ſleeve, and went to 

his Abbot to beg pardon for this omiſſion. When he un- 
folded his ſleeve, behold, they were all found changed into 
pearls, which the: ſuperior immediately ordered to be ſewed 
on the ſacred veſtments. 

S. Lawrence, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, being about to 
leave the kingdom, . a bed to be prepared for him in 
the Church: but S. Peter came in the night time and whip- 
ped him very ſeverely, ad multam noctem. | 

Jeſus Chriſt once declared that he could not any where be 
found on Earth more readily than in the Bleſſed Sacrament 


of 
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Another kind of apparition with which they 
were often frightened, we can eaſily believe gave 
them really ſome diſturbance. Theſe were the 


ſpectres which haunted them under the figures. of 
beautiful gamiels. Without ſuppoſing any interventi- 
da of the Devil, it may eaſily be credited that ſuch 
like 


of the altar, and next to that in the heart of his beloved 8. 
Gertrude. This Saint died rather of love, than any diſeaſe ; 
and Chriſt appearing to her himſelf together with his Holy 
Mother, S. John, and a company of virgins, took up her ſoul 
to Heaven: but firſt by a wonderful unfolding ot expan- 
fion of his breaſt, he carefully incloſed it in his facred heart. 
Chriſtus ejus animam corporis ſolutam compagibus, ac mi- 
rabili pectoris explicatione intra cordis ſu; penetralia recep- 
tam, ad cæœleſtemthalamum traduxit. 
S. Bonaventure relates that a crucified Seraphim, ſaſtened 
to a croſs in the ſame manner as our Bleſſed Saviour was, ap- 
ared uponacertatnoceaſiontos. Francis, and diſcourſed ſome 
time with him in afamiliarmanner. When the Angel vanithed 
out of fight, the Saint found himſelf marked with ati impreſſion 
of our Saviour's wounds in his hands and feet, the heads of 
| the nails appearing on one fide, and the points on the other, 
| » In his breaſt he had a red ſcar or wound, which often pour- 
ing forth his ſacred blood covered his drawers and tunic 
with ſtains.— He calls this rem admirabilem an extraordinary 
wonder, et tantopere teſtatam, yet fully atteſted. A feaſt 
inſtituted in remembrance of this miracle is held forth urbi 
et orbi, that is, ordered to be kept in the divine office over 
the whole Catholic Church. 
S. Catherine of Sienna and S. Catherine de Ricciis are both ſaid 
to have been favoured with an impreſſion of theſe ſame ſacred 
ſtigmates: although with reſpe& to the former this is de- 
nied by the Franciſans who reje& the pretenſions of the Do- 
minicans, and aſſert that this priviledge was never granted to 
any but to their holy patriarch, This diſpute was carried on 
with great warmth; and Pope Sixtus IV who had been a Cor- 
delier before his promotion, at length forbid the miraculous 
ſtigmates to be repreſented in any pictures of S. Catherine 
which might be drawn in after ages. : 
Theſe two Saints are likewiſe remarkable for having re- 
ceived from Chriſt an impreſſion of a wedding ring, in —_ 
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like phantoms did indeed frequently haraſs them. 
As they were ever cautioned againſt the pretended 
wiles of this dangerous ſex, and therefore not only 


ſtudiouſly avoided their company, but were under 


perpetual apprehenſions of admitting them even into 


their thougtits ; we cannot wonder that theſe ſtrug- 
gles ſhould produce a contrary effect, andfrequently 
recall to their troubled and diſtempered minds (a) 

U | the 


of their eſpouſals to him, Of the latter it is obſerved in the 
Roman Breviary, that © ſupernorum chariſmatum copia ſin- 
ularis in ea enituit, annulo deſponſationis, ſacriſque ſtigmati- 
— uz non ſemel ſpectanda fe exhibuerunt, acceptis.“ 
The face of S. Roſe of Lima, when ſhe was an infant, was 
once changed, in a moſt wonderful manner, into the ſhape 
and figure of a Roſe: and at fave years of age, ſhe made a vow 
of perpetual virginity. 
Other ſimilar fictions, which I will only term abſurd, al- 
though they may by many be eſteemed to border near ori 


be diſtinguiſhed from a forgery. Indeed they vilify Religi- 


on, and ſerve but to confound every notion which a rational 
mind can form of the attributes and operations, nay even of 


the exiſtence of a Deity; and inſtead of promoting a ſpirit 
of piety, inevitably lead to incredulity and vice. 
(a) S. Jerom — that he was acquainted with 


Anchorets of both ſexes, whoſe brain was difordered by too 
long an abſtinence from food. Novi Ego ex utroque ſexu 


per nimiam abſtinentiam cerebri ſanitatem fuiſſe vexatam, 


N in his qui in humettis et frigidis habitavere cellu- 
lis.“ Lib. 2, Ep. 18. In ſuch a ſituation we cannot be ſurpriſed 
| | that 


„ 


| 
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the very repreſentations they ſo much dreaded, or 
which they were fo ſtudious to obliterate. 


i But, upon the whole, theſe were harmleſs 
| and inoffenſive men, when compared to_thoſe 
who ſucceeded them in after ages ; - who, under one 
pretext or other, often committed the greateſt out- 
| rages in ſociety, and ſpread a ſpirit of univerſal diſ- 
| cord both in Church and ſtate. Their ambition, 
or unenlightened zeal, ſometimes carried them to the 
greateſt extremities. For the auſterities of religious 
retirement inſpire, at beſt, but an inflexible haughty 
virtue; and under the ſanction of Religion, every 
moſt unwarrantable artempthas, at d different t periods, 
been deemed lawful, and meritorious. So we ſee that 
FX 5 are, Even | the great and virtuous Chryſoſtom was prompted 
75 *. 1 . 2 this intemperate ſpirit, to violate the moſt 
| acred Jaws of ſociety, when in his homilies he gave 
or | ſcope to ſuch outrageous invectives againſt his ſove- 
if reign, whom, though ever ſo blameable, it was his 
| duty to have reſpected. The conduct of the Em- 
| preſs Eudoxia, has, I know, been greatly cenſured 
on this occaſion : -but what will ever be conſidered 
by the unprejudiced as an inſtance of moderation in 
this 
that they ſhould in every point have embraced the moſt ex- 
traordinary notions. How much more conſonant to reaſon 
would it have been, if inſtead of thus reſigning their ſhare of 
thoſe enjoyments with which Providence has vouchſafedto 


ſweeten our journey through life, and exclaiming at every 
ſuggeſtion of pleaſure, however rational, a Lion is in the way: 
they had ſhewn by a grateful acceptance of theſe bleſſings, 
that they were not inſenſible to it's benevolent deſigus!— Be- 
tides, our fellow creatures have a right to be edified by our 
example, and to be improved by our virtues, 
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thisdeſpotic Priacels, is, that ſhe treated this aſſuming 
Prelate with ſo much indulgence, after he had ſaid 
in one of his declamations to the people of Antioch, 
ever ripe for ſedition, Yes, Jezabel ſtill lives: 
ſhe perſecutes Elias. Herodias again demands the 
head of John.” Theſe were the effects of the rigid 

maxims imbibed in ſolitude, even upon the greateſt 
men. In others who with the ſame prejudices had 
ſtronger paſſions, or leſs virtue to counteract their 
influence, they were productive of far greater evils. 
During the religious diſputes chat for ſo many years 
afflicted the Chriftian Church, the Eutichian Monks 
made Syria a ſcene of deſolation and rapine. In 
the affairs of Athanaſius, and Cyril, when the ani- 
moſities which ſubſiſted amongſt the Chriſtians, 
and the tragic ſcenes occaſioned by diſputes on ſpe- 
culative and metaphyſical points threw the whole 
world into confuſion, the Monks alſo acted a very 


conſpicuouspart. In after ages, thoſe of Italy, Spain, 
and Gaul, were as turbulent as their predecefſors 


had ad been in a Thebais and S. Syria. Dominic with 


Ee 


two | F ranciſcans, under pretext of zeal, headed an 


army of Fanatics againſt the inoffenſive Waldenſes, 
whom they inhumanly burnt or ſlaughtered to pro- 
cure their on ſalvation : and the Abbot of Ci- 
teaux, the Po ate, was named Generalifſimo 
of the arm wy maſſacred ſo many thouſands of 


the 1genſes(a). 


U 2 Theſe 


(a) The Abbot of Citeaux was, however, not the onl 
theſe inhu- 


blood-thirfly zealot who took an active part in 


— 


man 


— — 


I i 


Mi 
Wer 
. 


. 
| b 539 through every rank of men. The Archbiſhops of Rheims, 
Fe, | Bourdeaus, ena, and Rowen; he N 
1 2 eVers, Daycux 

|| 


BG 
Theſe were the diſmal effects of fanatic zeal which 
when once efcaped from the cloiſter, where it had 
been ſo deeply imbibed, ſet the whole world in 


flames, However, for the happineſs of mankind, 
this ſpirit did not univerſally prevail. In the 


J iy Vh ben age, when the Roman empire was diſtracted 


EF 


— 


ie Af 
Cent : 


by internal diviſions and over run by the incurſions 
.of barbarous nations, Benedict, a young man of 
ne; 2 mmm © — Uü— . . 


good 


— 4: man ſcenes ; forthe baneful influence of the dofrines and 


example of ſuch-like Apoſtles of fanaticiſm quickly i reads 


mont 1moge Illeux and Chartzes, as 
well as many other Ecclefiaſtics, headed up their reſpeftive 


R pettive 
corps, to fight the battles of the Lord. t Carcallone they 
th our hundred of theſe Heretics into the Names; — 


when they had taken Beziers, into which many of theſe un- 
fortunate men were fled, they cruelly maſſacred above fix 


houſand inhabitants, without diſtiattion of age or ſex, and 
Afterwards pillaged"and Tet Fre to the city. Seven thouſand 


rſons, ſays Pere Benoit, had taken refuge in the Church of 
Bra daterr: bot 2 Toon as this was perceived, they were 
ſuddenly attacked by theſe lawleſs Cruſaders, who commit- 
ted ſuch a ſlaughter amongſt them, that not a fingle perion e- 
— —— Sa 
theſe deluded Bigots, who not only condemned, without pity, 


to the flames eyery unfortunate wretch who was ſo unhappy 
a5 to fall into their — - Dut moreover ordered all the bodies 
of Tach of theſe Heretics, who had been buried in conſecrated 


round, fo be dug up and reduced to aſhes, The Valdeni 


ie Valdenſes 
in France, Bohemia erman Piedmont, 8 net nea 
with the ſame cruel fate. Lewis'the XII in his way to Ita 


X « 7 
atfacked them in one of theirTetreats called Valpulta, where 
he Made To horrible a Naughter of the h 


Made 10 Hau „ that in memory of 
this giorwous atchievement, he —— the place afterwards 
Q be called Val-Louiſe. It is impoſhble to read with 
ſhuddering the barbarous ſeverities exerciſed againf{ them in 
the time = Paul ITT, by the baron of Opede Tt prendent of 
the parliament of Aix, and the adyocate general Guerin, For 


( 151 ) 


good family in the Dutchy of Spoletto, opened 
an aſylum to ſuch as were deſirous to flee from theſe 
ſcenes of tumult, and retire to a life of tranquillity 
and peace. To theſe he preſcribed a rule remark- 
able for its humanity and moderation. Their table 
was frugal ; but their food was wholeſome, and in 
ſufficient quantity. He even indulged them a certain 


Portion 


ſome time they found a protector in Cardinal Sadolet, the 
Biſhop of Carpentras; but no endeavours of this worthy Pre- 
hte were ſufficient to ſtop the furious zeal of theſe inflexible 
Enthuſiaſts. They ſet fire to the boroughs of Cabrieres and 
Merindol, and deſtroyed their inhabitants with eve 
thing the pollelled. n = remained in Cabrieres but Nx 
men an irty women, who Turrendered themlelves un- 


der promile that their lives ſhould be ſpared; but as ſoon as 
they were in the power of theſe Fanatics, they were all put to 


tlie 1word VETal women WHO nad retreated to a church, 
Ver forcibly taken from their Tantfuary, ſhut up in a barn, 
and conlume re. 


nine, in their religious progreſs 
they utterly Ueltroyed forty four villages, beſides three hun- 


dred ſeatSot private gentſemen, and piitſued the unhappy fu- 
gitives with ſuch unrelenting animoſity that the whole face 
of that flouriſhing and populous country was ſtrewed with 
carcaſes, and reduced to an 
and difolation, Tantum;_ Relligio potuit ſuadere malorum! 
Sec the Noire du Languedoc : = the Herre des Altigeors 
et des Vaudois, par le Pere Benoit, What would S. Ambroſe 
have thought of theſe ſcenes of blood, he, who with many 
other illuſtrious Prelates refuſed even to join in communion. 
with thoſe who had been inſtrumental in procuring the death 
of Pricillian and his adherents! It is known that Ithacius 
and Idacius, two Biſhops who were there chief accuſers, were 
upon that account, conſidered as the objects of public deteſ- 
tation. Vet all the frantic zeal of the firſt Cruſaders againſt 
the peaceable Valdeuſes was owing to the indulgence of for- 
ty days granted by Pope Innocent III to ſuch as exerted them- 
ſelves in theſe ſavage expeditions; and it is not in the power 
of language to expreſs the miſeries and miſchiefs which the 
like abuſes of power't zuled to the human race. SEC 


Abbe Fleury's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


leous lolitude, a icene of horror 


== 


i - 


3 


portion of wine, and fruit in its proper feaſon. Their 
habit was decent and cleanly. The nocturnal pray- 
ers which he appoints, had nothing unreaſonably 
ſevere in the hot climate of Italy, where it was uſual 
for all to take a portion of their daily repoſe, during 
the meridian hears. Obedience he recommended, 
becauſe it is the baſis of all ſociety, without which 
no ſubordination can be preſerved : but poverty 
and chaſtity are rather propoſed as virtues to be ac- 
quired, than as vows which were irrevocable, ſuch 
as they have ſince been introduced in many religi- 
ous orders. If his diſciples abandoned his inſtitute, 
and again petitioned to be admitted, he commands 
them to be received; and the only puniſhment to 
which he makes them ſubject, is to place them in 
the loweſt rank of the community. He forbids 
them to poſſeſs any thing in private, becauſe this 


would naturally have been productive of diſſentions. 
His ordinances with reſpect to the fick and infirm 
are full of tenderneſs. He would have them con- 
ſtantly e employed i in manual labour, to wichdraw 


them from the idle ſpeculations which occupied the 
Afiatic ſolitaries: nor was their work ſuch as that 
of the Egyptian Monks, light and eaſy; but ſuch 
as was to prove of eſſential uſe to ſociety, the cutting 


down of foreſts, cleanſing uncultiv ated lands, 
and the like exertions of toil and induſtry. Per- 


| haps had he in view to prevent the 2 which 
F inſenſibly crept in, whenever this ſalutary 
duty was ſet aſide. In ſhort, the rule of this worthy 
Patriarch breathes throughout a ſpirit of meekneſs, 

3 


1 

diſcretion and philanthropy : and his ſtatutes form 
a moſt excellent code of laws, which are always ne- 
ceſſary where a multitude of men are aſſembled into 
a ſociety, . to prevent the diforders which would 
otherwiſe ſoon be occaſioned by ambition, ſelf love, 
or other more deſtructive paſſions. But, unfortu- 
nately, every human inſtitution is ſubject to decline: 
and in every aſſociation where the ſentiments of na- 
ture are counteracted by the ſeverity of the diſci- 
pline enjoined, and the individuals are freed from 
thoſe diſtractions which are cauſed by the pleaſures 
and occupations of a ſecular life, it ſoon degenerates 
from its original ſpirit. Hence not only moſt of 
the diſputes which have riſen in the church, and 
which have proved an endleſs fource of prejudice 
and error, were raiſed by religious, or eccleſiaſtics; 
but they have alſo, on variousother occaſions, ſhewn a 

reſtleſs ſpiritof faction and i intrigue. The great ideas 

they had framed of the excellence of their ſtate filled 
them with pride : they gradually began to d - 
tiſe, and form variety of caballing parties; and their 
oy induſtry which made them opulent, rendered 
them alſo ambitious. The true object of their re- 
ſpective legiſlators was to provide a calm retreat for 
the children of peace amidſt the general diforders 
of ſociety ; to afford them means of ſecuring their 
innocence againſt the corruptions of a depraved 
world, or to give repentant finners an opportunity 

of repairing, in a riper age, the follies of an irregular 
youth, But about the beginning of the ninth age, 


great 1 relaxations d were brought 1 in; and the original 
ſchemes 


( 154 ) 
- ſchemes of theſe pious founders were totally fub- 


verted. Manual labour began to be neglected and 
_ deſpiſed ; long vocal prayers were ſubſtituted in its 


nm Ms, 


_  fliead; and the wile inſtitutes of Benedict were fer 


| aſide under the notion of embracing a more perfect 
| ſyſtem of life. A new diſtinction berween Choir 

Religious and Lay-brothers was, in the eleventh 

age, introduced in the monaſtery of Vallombroſa 

and this has ever been a plenteous ſource of fation 

and diſagreement. The privileges, immunities, and 
| donations which were given by Kings and Empe- 
rors to various orders, overthrew the very eſſence of 
the inſtitute. In an abbey of twenty or thirty 
| Monks, who together enjoyed an annual income of 
| two or three thouſand pounds, each particular 
| member began to plume himſelf with the idea of 
ſbeins a co- proprietor of theſe conſiderable reve- 

nues : the conſequence ot which generally was, 
that he ſought to be nouriſhed, clothed, and lodged, 
in at leaſt as ſumptuous a manner, as he ſuppoſed 
the convent could afford. Hence the diet, even 
where fleſh meats were entirely prohibited, was 
delicate and expenſive ; their dreſs was fine and 
coſtly ; and their apartments were furniſhed with 
every convenience, and many luxuries. Abbots 
would not ſtir abroad without the retinue of Princes, 
and were conſidered within the precincts of their 
Juriſdiction, as ſo many abſolute ſovereignsz and 
the ſtupendous magnificence of their churches and 


coavents aided the illuſton(a). Many 


(a) See the complaints of S, Bernard, in various parts of 
his writings, pa 


( 155 ) 

Many were the abuſes which aroſe from theſe inno- 
vations. Religious men moreover frequently engaged 
in the practice of the law, and phyſic; which occaſi - 
oned a thouſand breaches in diſcipline, much di ſſipa- 
tion, and many irregularities: ſo that it was 
found neceſſary to forbid the Regular Clergy the 
exerciſe of theſe profeſſions, as we ſee by the 
Councils of Rheims in 1131, Latran in 1139, and 
Tours in 1163. 


When we conſider the ſplendour and com- 
forts enjoyed in theſe Religious Congregations, we 
cannot wonder at what we find related in the Chro- 
nicle of the Benedictin order, by a Spaniſh writer, 


viz. that it in its boſom 47000 Abbeys, 
14000 Priories, and 15000 Convents of women : 
that it had been embraced by 40 Popes, 200 Cat- 
dinals, 50 Patriarchs, 1600 Archbiſhops, 4699 
Biſhops, 12 Empreſſes, 41 Queens, and 3609 Ca- 
noniſed Saints. We may however allow that theſe 


. 8 30 5 
were, in ſome degree, but the pious exaggerations 
dictated by the E/prit de Corps fo deeply engraven 
in ſome of the children of Benedict(a). From this 
allo frequently aroſe various jealouſies and quar- 
rels about their Founders, or fuch other ſubjects 
RT as 
(a) It was doubtleſs a fimilar zeal which prompted Dom 
Baſtide, a member of the Maurift Congregation, to impeach, 
at the general meeting of the order in 1677, his learned and 
pious confrere Mabillon. This great man, in his collection 
of the acts of the Saints who had flouriſhed in the Benedic- 
tin ſociety, had omitted to mention ſeveral whom this zealot 
eſteemed worthy of notice; an inſtance of negligence or dif- 
2 which Dom Baſtide conſidered as highly criminal: 
— But h 


| is complaints were treated with the uſt contempt 
which they deſerved, FORE WORRY. 


—— 


1 


as were ſuppoſed, by their piety or erudition, 
to have reflected particular honour on their 
reſpective bodies; which proceeded ſo far, that 
Cajetan a Benedictin Abbot in the dioceſe cf Piſtoria 
in Tuſcany about 1650, more full of zeal than ſci- 
ence, maintained, in his writings, that Ignatius of 
Loyola, Francis of Aſſyſium, and Thomas Aquinas, 


the Jeſuit, Friar, and Dominican, were all of the 
order of S. Benedict. It was of this monopoliſer of 
Saints that Cardinal Cobelucci humorouſly ſaid, 
that he was greatly afraid he would ſoon diſcover 
S. Peter himſelf to have been a Benedictin (a). 

The 


(a) To form a complete idea of the extravagances which 
were occaſioned by this unaccountable zeal for the glory of 
their reſpectixe orders, we may read a book enced = 
formatees 7 SF. Francis with Feſus Chriſt, in which the En- 
thuſiaſtic De Albizis places his hero above all the Saints g 
Paradiſe, and equals him nearly to the Saviour of the world. 
ough thele ens wn e Franciſan Eh now held in — 

much contempt, his work was approved of in a Genera 
Chapter of he order, aſſembled 2 in 1300. We 
muſt obſerve, however, that in latter editions, cke ine of 
this curious publication has been conſiderably — The 
beſt is that of Venice in fol. without date, or name of the 
rinter; that of Milan in Gothic characters in 1510, contain- 
ing, if compleat, 250 leaves; and another alſo at Milan in 


8 


13149. From this book it was that Eraſmus Alberius chiefly 
colletted the abſurdities which he printed in 1531 under the 
title of Agra. H the Cordelters. | 
Thoſe fo whom ſuch diſquiſitions can afford any entertain- 


ment, may conſult two curious works publiſhed at Corduba 
about the year 1598, 188 a Spaniſh Carmelite, in 
which he maintains that the Prophets Eliſha and Obadiah, 
the great grand-mother of our Saviour, S. Louis IX of 
France, &c. were religious of his order; as well as the 
Knights of Malta, at their inſtitution. They may alſo refer 


to the Annales ſacri ordints de monte Carmelo, in 4 volumes folio, 
at Rome in 1050, written by father Lezana, Full of unperti- 


Bencles and Lolly. 


— 


( 157. ) 
The phrenſy of erecting perpetually new orders 


of 1 various denominations, obliged the Council of 
Latran in 1215 to forbid the eſtabliſhment of any - 
more: but this ſalutary law was fo little minded, that 


_——_=_ 


ſhortly after ſeveral were inſtituted with the expreſs 
approbation of the See of Rome(a). S. Baſil in his 
rule would not allow in the ſame town of two dif- 
ferent houſes even of the ſame inftitute, for fear of 
quarrels and diſſentions; and the decree of Latran 
was ſixty years after renewed in the Council of Ly- 
ons: but ambitious zeal and importunirty continued 
to prevail, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of the 13th 
age, wherein ſo many new orders were admitted; 
and ſufficient reaſons were always found to neglect 
the poſitive determinations of theſe aſtmblics. 


_The Mendicants, more dependant on the See of 
Rome than others, were alſo in a particular manner 
attached to it; tho the Bull for the ſuppreſſion of the 


— . RE HH . COND 
Jeſuits, in 1773, acknowledges only in general terms 


that it owes to the religious orders its dignity and ſplen- 


dour. Hence it is natural that the Popes ſhould at 
all times have declared themſelves in favour of 
them, as in fact we find has always been the caſe. 
Thus they have reciprocally ſerved to ſupport 
each other; and this was perhaps the chief 
motive why the different inſtitutes of Franciſans, 


notwithſtanding the prohibitions of the councils, 


were ſolemnly approved; as well as thoſe of the Do- 


| 


X 2 minicans, 


(a) The Franciſcans, Dominicans, Trinitarians, &c. 
ſprang up during the reign of the very Pontiff, under 
whom this Council was held, | | 


( 80 ) 


minicans, Capucins, &c. It is alſo remarkable 


that all the general ſuperiors of the mendicant 
= orders are e obliged to reſide at Rome. Innocent the the 
3d objected indeed at firſt to the ſcheme of Francis, 
when he appliedof to have his new inſtitute approved; 
till the cardinal of S. Paul, biſhop of Sabina, told 
him that if he rejected the petition of that poor 
man, he muſt be cautious leſt at the ſame time 
he rejected the Goſpel itſelf. But, ſays Fleury, 
theſe good men had neither of them conſidered 
the text of the Apoſtle upon which the whole of 
their petition reſted, poſſeſs neither gold nor filver: 
which evidently had no other meaning, than that 
the diſciples were not to draw any pecuniary ad- 
vantages from the gift which they had received of 
working miracles, beyond the mere neceffaries of life: 
as if Chriſt had ſaid : **Gratuitouſly diſpenſe, what 
you have gratuitouſly received; and reſt aſſured 
that thoſe to whom you ſhall have reſtored health 
or life, will never ſuffer you to be in want.” This 
is, to be ſure, the real ſenſe of the paſſage; and it 
by no means proves that the world was obliged to to 
feed thoſe ſwarms of mendicants, (ces bonnes gens s) 
—who neither could work k miracles, nor produce any 
other proofs of an extraordinary miſſion (a). 


6 


The 


(a) The A oſtle ſeems to have foreſeen theſe abuſes when 
he ſays to the Thefalonians EF. 2, C. 3, * 10, * — UN 
we were with you, this we commanded you, tif any 


would not work, neither ſhould he eat: for we hear that 


there are tome who walk among you diſorderly, not working, 
but going about as buſy bodies. He would allow of no ſuch 
Idlenelſs under any pretext whatever, even of Apoſtolic la- 
bour, unleſs they faithfully diſcharged the laborious functions 


of their calling, and royed ! —— worthy 0 of their hire. 


— 
— 96 00 MS 
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The Popes would have rendereda much more = 
ſervice to religion if they had reformed and employ- 
ed the ſecular Clergy in a proper manner, without 
calling i in the unneceſſary aſſiſtance of theſe foreign 


auxiliaries. They ought, at leaſt, to have reduced 
the Hierarchy to two diſtin&t orders of men: the 


ſecular Priefts, deſtined to inſtruct and ſerve the 
people; and the Monks, who ſhould live entirely 
ſeparated from the world, and wholly occupied in 
working out their own ſalvation in = re- 


tirement. The  Xgyptian Monks who inhabited 


the barren deſarts, were obliged to labour for their. 
ſubſiſtence; but the new modelled ſocieties of the 
123th referred  mendicity to labour. Yet this 
did not meet with univerſal approbation. The 
venerable Guiges, in his conſtitutions of the Car- 
thuſians, calls begging an odious employment; and 
the council of Paris in 1212 ordains that religious 
perſoas when travelling from home, ſhould be al- 
lowed a ſufficient maintenance, that they might not 
be obliged to beg, 10 the diſgrace of the Lord an, 

of their order. Indeed Francis of Aſſyſium en 


joined his diſciples manual labour, and only per- 
mitted them to beg, as a laft reſource, in caſe thoſe 

who purchaſed their works, refuſed to pay them 
their ſtipulated price. He even farbad them in 
his laſt Tefament, ever to apply to Rome for any 
privilege whatever, or to give any comment upon 
the ſimple rule which he had preſcribed them. But 
he had ſcarce been dead four years, when the Friar 
minors aſſembled in chapter in 1230 obtained of 


Pope 


— — — — — — 
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Pope Gregory the gth a Bull which declared that 
they were not bound to obſerve this laſt Teſtament 
of their founder, nor the Rule he had given them. 
The conſequence of this was a great relaxation 
and many abuſes, within a few years after their in- 
ſtitution. See the complaints of Mathew Paris, Pe- 
ter des Vignes, &c. or even the leſs ſuſpicious teſti- 
mony of Bonaventure, their own general, in a 
letter which he addreſſed in 1257 to the Provincials 
and Guardians of the order. 


Under pretext of charity they often undertook 
the management both of public a and private affairs, 


ich involved them in all the bufy concerns of 


life. Beſides, even in the ſervice of the inqui- 
firion they were employed in various = 
kowever this may be eſteemed an Eccleſiaſtical 
Tribunal; yet as the diſcharge of it was neceſſarily 
accompanied with informations, feizures, prifons, 


— 


_ eonfiſcations, tortures, &c. theſe religious were 


ale neceſſarily transformed into megiſtraies with 


c 


„„ Mir 
various beadles, info 2rmers, and other r officers under 
their r command, and conſiderable revenues in their 
coffers (a). This t terrible court, though firſt eſta- 
bliſhed 


| fa} See the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition by the learned Lim- 
| dorch, printed at Ln in 2093, in which are collected 


all the ſentences pronounce that Tribunal from 1909 to 
| 2333, with many 0 other curious particulars. Thoſe 25 are 


| 


—Not ſatisted with the account given of it by this great man, 
may conſult the Schema Sante Congregations publiſhed by 
Father Macedo, a Cordelier, in 1676, wherein we are aſſured 


that this Tribunal was firſt OO hs ia the Terreſtrial Pa- 


radiſe, where God himſelf began to diſcharge the funQions 
| of Inquiſitor, which ke aFerwards excrcilcd with equal ſeve- 


| rity on Cain, and on thoſe who ypcertook to ereCt the tower 


| of Babel, &g. &c. 
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bliſhed in France, has long ſince been execrated 
in that kingdom, as well as almoſt in every 
other part of the known world. It was not only 
calculated to produce ignorance and hypocriſy ; but 


evidently trampled on the moſt facred rights of 


humanity (a). 0 this is chiefly to be attributed 


„*üͤ 


the exceſſive rigour which is uſed with reſpect to 
ſuch as were eſteemed heretics, under various ar- 
bitrary pretences; and every member of ſociety 
was obliged to denounce both himſelf and his 
deareſt friends, if he ſuſpeftcd that either his 
own or their ſentiments in religious matters 
were not entirely conformable to the ortbo- 


doxy of the times. This is expreſlly « ordered in [ 


the 37 ridiculous laws drawn up in the Council | 
of Narbonne at Beziers, in 1246, which have ever 
ſince been eſteemed the baſis of all the x proceedings 
of this tyrannical c court. We can therefore no 


| 
longer wonder when we read of Biſhops and Ab- 
bots at the head of armies of deluded fanatics, who, 


from a principle of religion, roved about the world | 


in queſt of heretics; or that theſe pious s cruſaders, 


as often as any were unfortunate enough to fall into 
their mercileſs clutches, threw them into the flames 


— | 


"— 


| 


with 
(a) © Quis, ſays Ladtantius, * ga” mihi neceſſitatem 


vel credendi quod nolim; vel quod velim, non credendi ? 
nihil tam voluntarium eſt quam Religio, in qua ſi animus 
averſus, iam ſublata, iam nulla eſt.” Inftit.l. 5, c. 9. This 
was the ſpirit of the Goſpel, and of the Meck and merciful 
Jeſus. In the Inquihitors of Heretical pravity in after 
ages, preferred to it the tyrannical and ſanguinary ſyſtem of 
Mahomet, when they ſubſtituted the fire an 


be 
ſons, racks and gibbets. fo the more forcible arms of perſuaſioy 
and beneyolence. * 


1 
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} with every demonſtration of outrageous joy, as we 
are aſſured by Peter de Vaux-Cernay, a Monk of 
Citeaux, in his hiſtory of the Albigenſes. So alſo 
in the dioceſe of Chalons, in the preſence of the 
king of Navarre, the Archbiſhop of Rheims, 
| nineteen Biſhops and many other Eccleſiaſtics, they 
| burnt at once two hundred Manichess at the inſtiga- 


tion and purſuit of a Dominican inquiſitor (a). It 


DA. 


AE a | were 


1 (a) This, it will be ſaid, ſhould not be attributed to the 
N ſpirit of a Religion which diſavows all ſuch unjuſtifiable pro- 
j ceedings, but to the paſſions and prejudices of individuals, 
'x and the abuſe of power. Be it ted that this is the opi- 
[| nion which now almoſt univerſally prevails : yet there have 
| certainly been ages wherein whoever preſumed to controvert 
| the authority of ſuch Tribunals, were treated as enemies to 
the true faith of the Church. The learned Aonius Palearius 
| W Töndemned to death, and burnt by orders of Sant Pius 


il 1 569, for ipeaking dilreipettfully of the inquifition : Gali- 5 
| 18 = in his Diab he maintained the motion of the 
EDS the San. was obli ed in 1534 By a deeree ſigned 
| , bFTeven Cardinals, to recite, once a — during _— 
V YES he even Penitential Plalms, and ſentenced to impri- 
ſoiment. This venerable Philoſopher at the age of Teyenty 
was forced to abjure upon his knees, and with his han upon 
| e of the Colpels, this ſentiment, as heretical : © Corde 


ſincero et fide non fifa, abjuro, maledico, et deteſtor ſupra- 
dictos errores et arge? ”' though he was To fully convinced 
of the truth ot what he had advanced, that the very moment 
after he roſe from this humilating poſture, agitated with re- 
morſe for the falſe oath he had been compelled to take, he 
paſſionately ſtruck the ground with his foot, and could not 
refrain from crying out aloud, e pur fi move, yet it certainly 
does move. The contrary ſentiment was deans eſteemed 
at that time a point of faith; and the Court of Rome, the 
center of unity, is now admitted to have been under an error, 
to elude the reflection which wou made upon the ab- 
if ſurdity of its decrees. Giannone, who in his hiſtory of Naples 
publiſhed in 1723, had advanced ſome bold —_—_ con- 


cerning the origin and extent of the papal juriſdiction, could 
N * no: 


— — — — — — 


( 393-1 
were greatly to be wiſhed that ſuch tragical ſcenes had 


never ſtained the records of any nation. But when 
we reflect that, although this perſecuting ſpiritis diſ- 
claimed by the generality of the Roman Catholics 
in theſe latter ages, yet there are many thouſands of 
riarrow minded zealots ſtill amongſt them who ſhew 
both by their conduct and converſation, that they are, 
inevery reſpect, properly qualified toſhine inthe office | 


of Inquiſitors ; we cannot but lament the dread ef- 


ects which flow from theſe intolerant maxims(s). 
Y 5 This 


we © _ 


not otherwiſe. eſcape the revenge of that umpla 
than by flying to the protection of the Kins Sardinia, 
who was o EE to confine him in a caſtle in Piedmont, 
that he might elude the purſuit bf his enemies. From theie 
and many other fatts of a ſimilar nature, we may venture to 
afhrm that whatever the Eee of that court may now be, 
its practice has often been deteſtable. But in reality, who- 
F has aftentively conſidered ſome of the tenets of that 
church, will beapt to concludethat if ſuch atyrannical candu 
des not eſſentially follow from, it is at leaſt the naturalconſe- 
quence which always is, and ever will be drawn from them 
by the far greater part of its ſubjects. And Doctrines which 
are fo liable to abuſe, can never be the genuine diflates of a 
pure and benevolent Religion, JI ſerve as a TuIde 
1 Foo cenduck to ie ffliterate and uninformed, no leis 


than to the more enlightened portion of the Chriſtian Society. 
(a) As their power is not commenſurate with their zeal, 
their intolerant ſpirit cannot diſplay itſelf in a manner fo pal- 
pably tyrannical and cruel : yet their behaviour often ſhews 
that they rather want the opportunity than the will to diſtin- 
guiſh Themielves in the — of Ret ſous phrenzy. Nor 
can all the re com- 
munion, as well amongſt the Clergy as the Laity, entirely 
root out that ſpirit with which too many are ſtill in- 
fected. This certainly ariſes from miſtaken notions, and a ve 
8 view of things: for “if men will allow themſelves, 
ays Mr. Enfield in his Sermons for the uſe of Families, to in- 
quire with freedom into the principles of Religion, they 2 
— Joon 
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This Tribunal was alſo commiſſioned to reviſe 
all the books which were ſuſpected in any point to 
deviate from the received Doctrines of the Church. 
They were ordered to expunge a preface, an adver- 
tiſement, a note; to blot out even a ſingle line, or 


word, which ſeemed to patronize error : as may be 


ſeen at Tength in the Index of the Spaniſh ere de. 


Even to this day, no one in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries is permitted, without a ſpecial licenſe, under 


——— — 


| Pain of excommunication incurred by the very at, 


to read any book or pamphlet which is not in all and 


3 tt 


every one of its parts approved of by the Cenſors : 

| a circumſtance which Fleury ſeems greatly to la- 
ment, as contrary both to common ſenſe, and the per- 
miſſion of the Apoſtle, who adviſes all Chriſtians 
| to exami ne every thing, aud adbere to that which i s 
good. 


—— — 


1 


ſoon gain ſuch juſt and rational conceptions on this head, 
and be fully convinced of the importance of virtue above 
every thing elſe ;-- -they will become ſo ſenſible of the diffi- 
culties which attend every ſpeculative {ſcheme and eſtabliſh- 
ed ſyſtem, and fo well acquainted. with their own ignorance 
and weakneſs, that they will have little inclination to ce 
and condemn others. for a difference in opinion, They will 


find memſc! bl [ 


themlelves incapable of treating their brethren with 
the leaſt degree of neglect or reſerve, merely on this 
account, while their temper and character, upon the whole, 
appear deſerving of eſteem. When men have had an op- 
portunity of forming an extenſive acquaintance with the 
world, and have ſeen that there are, in all religious ſets - - - 
perſons of worth and goodneſs, and perſons who would be a 
dilgragg to any lociety ; ney ſoo earn to treat all ſpeculative 


controverſies, and party diſtinctions, with that indifference 


— — — T — 3 — — — 
and contempt which they deſerve. -- And we may be certain, 
that our moderation — Charity will always Increaſe, IH ex- 
act proportion with our progreſs in 


| ge of NCR 
and things“. 


—_— 
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good. And ſuch, he ſays, was unqueſtionadly the 
practice of the primitive ages. 


But we need only read the decrees of the various 
Councils of this age, to be perſuaded of the falfe 
maxims and diforders which prevailed univerſally 
amongſt the Clergy, as well Secular, as Regular. See 
the complaints of Innocent III, with reſpect to 
the monaſtery of Sublacus, near Rome, and his letter 
addrefled in 1213 to the general chapter of Cluni; 
or that which he ſent to the Cardinal Abbot of 
Mount-Caſſin. With regard to the depravity of 
manners which reigned amongſt the Students in the 
Univerſities, we may conſult the writings of James 
of Vitri, Curate of Argenteuil; and we ſhall wiſh for 
no further information. * FE 


As to the Mendicant orders, the various abuſes 
which were introduced amongſt them were chiefly 
owing to the neglect of manual labour. When 
this was ſet aſide, they loſt the greater part of their 
time in idle diſcuſſions, inactivity, and floth. We 
might cite, in proof of this aſſertion, a thouſand in- 
ſtances from the Caſuiſts and Scholaſtics, which are 
perfectly ridiculous, and to which thoſe may have 


recourſe who can read with patience ſuch infamous 


abſurdities(s) : but we ſhall content ourſelves with 
Y 2 referring 


(a) I have too great a reſpeR for the delicacy of my readers, 


to give any minute account of the filth which is contained in 


the writings of ſome of the forei n Caſuiſts. Pontas has made a 
voluminous Diftionary of cafes of confaence, where every | 


difficulty that can occur, 1s folved in an alphabetical order. 
"EM OY Sanche: 


| 


* 


* 
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referring to the Hiſtory of Noſes, in a book entitled 
Laus Brevitatis, a ſatyr againſt the Dominicaps, 
publiſhed under the name of Petrus @ valle Clauſa, 
and the Trinitas Patriarcherum; all three written 
by the learned Jeſuir_Raynaud who died in 
1663. It is in the laſt mentioned ot theſe works 


— 


that he ſeriouſly propoſes the queſtion, whether a 
Carthuſian, who by his rule is forbidden the uſe of 


fleth 


Sanchez in his treatiſe. De Matrimonig has ſpecified, dif- 
. — — 

culled, and explained every INH offence that Tan be com- 

mitted a ain{t modeſty, 6th. in and out of the Grder of na. 

* ren * 

ture ; — has entered into a preateF detail of in amy, under 

— * 7 

pretence of conveying uſcfFal inffruftion, than is to be found 

1n_the moſt licentious, productions he age, T mention 

| thele in particular, becauſe their writings are more_univer- 


* fal'y known and reſpe&ed : Out every Scholaſtic Divine, the 


CC 


number of whom 1s very great, gives, in his Theological Lec- 
tures, a treatiſe upon theſe important and edifying ſublects. 
That a ſet of men who are ſuppoſed from their infancy to be 
excluded from any connections with the other ſex, ſhould 
be obliged to be as intimately acquainted with them, with 
their feelings, their weakneſſes ortheir misfortunes, as if they 
were educated to he anatomiſts or ſurgeons, may appear SX 
traordinary. Yet a Confeſſarius in Roman Catholic coun: 


cOouns 
"Tries, Can ſcarce be excuſed from making thele his pe- 


Aar ſtudy, if he is willing to diſcharge his duty in the man- 
ner It 15 traced out by the Caſuiſts and Theologians. This 
will perhaps be acknowledged to be an unjuftifiable abuſe : 
it is however ſuch as muſt ſubſiſt, as long as the preſent 
diſcipline prevails, A young Clergyman, perhaps not 
remarkable at any time for the regularity of his conduct, his 
temperance, or ſobriety, when his paſſions are inflamed by 


to become the conh- 


— 
—_— 


indulgence, and his imagination is warmed by — 
ſecures, 15 doubtlefs highly qualified 


dent of the Weakneſſes or temptations of a beautiſul young 
penitent, who, in the intereſting fituation of diſtreſs, — 
to him for advice under the difficulties to which ſhe finds 
herſelf expoſed. This muſt be allowed to be a caſe full of 


riſk and peril. I am ayare it will be replied to this 
Tel!cx:on, that Almighty God ſeldom permits any evil to 


ariſe 


* 
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fleſh meat even to ſave his life, may occaſionally 


uſe any kinds of clyſters prepared from ſuch broths 
and juices. This he determines in the negative, 


—Tanleſs it be abſolutely requiſite to prolong his 
days:“ in which caſe, ſays he, he may be allowed the 
uſe of theſe nouriſhing remedies either by way of 
clyſter, or in the form of a plaiſter applied to the 


regions of the ſtomach. Pudet hæc opprobria - - - 
et non potuille retelli (a). 


But it was not only within the walls of convents 
that they were thus employed : their labours were 


equally 


ariſe from theſe circumſtances, ſo common and yet ſo hazard- 
ous; and this will be dwelt upon as an argument of the pro- 
priety of ſuch inſtitutions, wherein Providence ſo viſibly in 


| | FC" 
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terpoſes. The fact I will in ſome degree admit; but draw a 
very diff 


ifferent inference from it: and reply, that it is indeed 

to me a moſt convincing proof of the Providence of the Al- 
mighty, ever merciful and ever watchful over its creatures; 
but in a very oppoſite ſenſe from that in which the remark 
is urged. The ſole concluſion that I can juſtly draw from 
this obſervation, is; that if the all-merciful God does not 
indeed permit this inſtitution to turn to the prejudice of ſuch 
timorous and weak, though pious Chriſtians, who hold it 
ſacred becauſe impoſed upon them in his holy name, but 
actually does preſerve them amidſt theſe dangers in which, 
by every rule of reaſon and conviction of experience, they 
ought to meet their ruin; it only is in recompenſe of their 
confidence in him, and their ſincere, though miſguided en- 


deavours to comply with what they think he requires of 
them, 


(a) For the entertainment of the learned reader I ſhall ſub- 
Join part of a curious dialogue extratted from the Theſaurus 
precum, publiſhed at Antwerp, by the Jeſuit Saillius, in 160g, 
forthe uſe of the young ſtudents of that order. He tells us that 
ſome ſuppoſe it to have been compoſed by S. Bernard in a 


viſion or dream, per nocturnum viſum. It is a converſation 


between a ſoul and a body condemned to Hell; in which 


after 


{ 


| | 


— 


ner 


| 


— 
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equally uſeful in their various rambles about the 
world under pretence of begging aims. Their 


undaunted relolution in exorting the gratuitous ob- 
lations of the faithful was ſuch, that Bonaventure, 
the General ot the order, aſſures us that their very 


encounter was dreaded, as much as that of H lighway- 
men, 


after many mutual reproaches elegantly deſcribed, and evi- 
dently proving the guilt of the latter unfortunate off 
the author concludes as follows. A 


Poſtquam tales anima prompſerat marores, 
Ecce duo dæmones, pice nig riores, 
Quos penn i deſcribere non pofſent ſcriptores, a 
Nec mundi depingere totius piftores : : 
Ferreos in manibus ftrmutos ferentes, 
Ignemgue ſfulphureum per os emittentes e 
Sꝛmiles ligonibus ſunt eorum dentes, 
Viſi ſunt ex naribus prodire ferpentes. 
Aures erant patule, fame fluentes, 
Et erant in frontibus cornua gerentes, 
Per extrema cornuum venenum fundentes ; 
Digitorum vngulæ vt aprorum dentes, 
Iſti cum funiculis animam ceperunt, 
uam ſecum ad inferos gementem t raxerunt: 
Mox maligni ſpixitus paſtm orcurrerunt, 
Cui vice tripudij dentibus ſtriderunt: 
Et ei cum talibus votis aplauſerunt; 
Quidam cum corrigiis iſam perſtrinxerunt, 
Quidam vncts ferreis ipſam diſruperunt, 
Unuidam plumbum feruidum in eam fuderunt. 
Quidam fimum ſtercorum in os prejecerunt, 
Et quidam in faqem ens imminæcrunt: 
Quidam ſus dent ibus iſam corroſcrunt, 
Demum & a corpore pellem detraxerunt. f 
It is not neceſſary to give an Engliſh verſion of this curious 
piece of Poetry. My readers would not, I am fare, eſteem it 
ſo edifying, as probably did the Piaus and Reverend Thomas 
Saillius, or the Cenſors, Provincial, and other learned men 
whoſe approbation is prefixed to this collection of prayers. 
I relate it merely to ſhew how Religious men in thole dark 
ages were employed; and what were the methods taken 


10 inculcate what was then, doubtleſs, eſteemed a rational 


mode of worihip. 
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men. Anditisindeed natural that this vagabond kind 
of life ſhould ſoon diveſt them of every remnant of 
modeſty and ſhame, as well as expoſe them to every 
ſpecies of temptation and immorality. In ſhort, the 
picture which he has given us of them in his writings, 
as it is without reply, fo it is as full as ſevere as could 
have been traced by their moſt inveterate enemies(a). 
Yet they had not, in his days, arrived at the ſummit 
of folly. Relaxations and diviſions were after- 
wards carried to much greater lengths; which we 
muſt aſcribe chiefly to the Scholaſtic diſputes 
to which theſe brothers were perpetually trained and 
exerciſed. Each day gave riſe to ſome new queſ- 
tion of weighty moment, and every art of chicanery 
was diſplayed in thefe quibbling controverſies, the 
effects of which were ſometimes of moſt ſerious 
conſequence. Thus, when John XXII condemned 
ſome doctrines they had advanced; the Fran- 
Din revenge, declared the Pope To be an 
. as ſuch, proceeded to_depoſe him, and 
ſubſtituted one of their own creatures in his place. 
This was the concluſion of that boaſted profeſſion 
of humility, and poverty, which was introduced 
5 0 
(a) Under this claſs we ought perhaps to mention the work 
of William de St. Amour, which he entitled De Periculis no- 
vifhumorum temporum. The author of this ſevere ſatyr was 2 
Doctor of Sorbonne, and was deputed to Rome to defend the 
rights of the Univerfity of Paris, which were attacked by the 
Mendicant orders. By theſe he has frequently been reck- 
oned among the Heretics, and at their inſtigation he was 
condemned by Alexander IV, and deprived of all his 1 
livings: but his ſucceſſor Clement IV, to whom S. Amour 1 


prelented this unorthodox eſſav, received him very kindly, 4 
and did not ſeem to think it of ſuch dangerous tendency. 1 
4 


1 


into the Chriſtian ſcheme in the 1 3th century; and 


ä 


n_— 


theſe Religious wars produced the moſt deplorable ef- 
fects, both with regard to diſcipline, and doctrine. As 
to their own private debates under the above men- 
tioned Pope, they were perfectly ludicrous : yet 
they occaſion ſuch diviſions amongſt them, as 
had like to have cauſed a ſchiſm in the order. It 
was then diſcuſſed whether Chriſt and his Apoſtles 


had any poſſeſſions, either in common, or in parti- 


— 4 


cular; at what moment, or whether at any time, 


the meat they {ſwallowed became their own, as by a 


— tit —  — 


vow of poverty they had diveſted themielves of 


every kind of property ; whether their habit ought 


to be white, black, or grey;; of ſerge, or of cloth; 
long, or ſhort : whether their hood was to be round, 


- * "hs na A "= en 
or pointed J wide, or narrow, &c. And theſe grave 
impertinencies produced as many Congregations, 
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afety of all Europe. 


11— 


— * . 
chapters, bulls, manifeſtos, and other Writings, as 


. - nnn. E . * . 8 on 
if the exiſtence of Chriſtianity wa concerned, or the 


This was alſo the age when the abuſe of mira- 
cles( a) was moſt prevalent ; and no fiction was too 


= 
— 
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(a) Fleury acknowledges that many of the miracles which 
are related to have been wrought in the leſs enlightened ages, 


were often fabricated out of motives of temporal intereſt, to 
engage the people to make offerings to Churches, Trom a no- 
tion of ſome ſupernatural cures FRI by the interceſſion 
of the Saints to whom they were dedicated; or to preſerve 


the riches they were already poſſeſſed of. This, fays he, is 


the end of moſt of the ſtories which are related in the collec- 
"Tons of the wonderful actions of St. Martin, F. Benedict. and 


other molt renowned Saints, Thoſe who have rehded 
e abro 
— 
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groſs to be rejected. Not long before this time 
James de Voragine the Dominican, Archbiſhop of 
Genoa, publiſhed his Golden Legend, which is with- 
out diſpute, the triumph of imbecillity, and extra- 
vagance: although, to the reproach of human reaſon, 
it paſſed, in the 15 century, through ſeven or eight 
editions. Fictitious relics(@), Pretences to extraordi- 

NE energy of ——nay 


c and have had an 9 of examining 
the immenſe trealuries of Tever urches in France, 


— 


. . onal, ſuch as the circumſtances of the times required; but 


Ita, and Spain; or who have ſeen the various paint- 


ings, the filver legs, arms, eyes, crutches, babies, an 
= offerings made in acknowledgment of fome ſup- 


———_— — — 
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poled miraculous cures, &c. which adorn every chapel 

of image of the Virgin Mary in Roman Catholic countries, 

II naturally be induced to think that ſuch forgeries are N 
encouraged with the ſame felf-intereſted views. It is, no 

doubt, a JMicult matter to aboliſh theſe prejudices and fuper- 1 
itions of the vulgar ; but whatever be the motive, they are 


certainly too much countenanced even in the preſent times, 
particularly by the Mendicant orders; as much to the diſgrace 


-D 
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of reaſon, as tothe detriment of Religion. 


(a) This was indeed a very early abuſe. St. Auguſtin De 

opere Monachorum, c. 28, complains that the fale of relics was 
become a lucrative branch of commerce, even in his days. 
Membra martyrum, fays ke, ſi tamen martyrum, venditant ; 
et omnes petunt, omnes exigunt, aut ſumptus lucroſz egeſta- 
tis, aut ſimulatæ pretium ſanctitatis.“ 

The relicts of the human body ſhould always be treated 
with a certain degree of reſpect, and decently interred : and 
it is natural to wiſh that thoſe of perſons whole memory is 
dear to us, ſhould be reſcued from * rofanation, which 
may offend our ideas of propriety, an —.— Any fur- 
ther veneration for them is neither conſiſtent with reaſon, 
nor conſonant to ſcripture ; or the practice of the three firſt᷑ 
ages of the Chriſtian Church. What was then obſerved with 
regard to the relics of the martyrs, was highly fit and rati- 
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the preſent practice in Roman Catholic countries, though only 
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nary piety, the Art of captivating the good will of 


rich widows, or young unexperienced votaries of 


either Sex, the erection of various Confraternities, 
Wonderful accounts of Habits and Scaꝑulars received 


trom Heaven, ridiculous Grants of indulgencies(a) 
: 5 equally 


an inferior kind of worſhip, if not in itſelf an unjuſtifiable 
oblervance when duly explained, is liable to great abuſes. 


The tooth of our Saviour which is ſhewn at S. Medard's 
Church, at Soillons (Tee the Traits des Reliques des Saints, by 
Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-fous-courcy, in the dioceſe of La- 


on): The milk of the Virgin Mary, actually preſerved in the 
Collegiate Church of S. Ame, at Douay, in Flanders; or a 
large portion of the reed that was put into Our Sau ＋ 


hdnd, Matt. 27, and which is {till to be ſeen in the ſame town, 
are ſurely ſome of the groſſeſt impoſitions, and forgeries. A 


thouſand others might be mentioned equally authentic, which 
arc ſtill held forth to the veneration of the faithful in this en- 
lightened age! and what is worſe, is, that many of theſe mi- 
raculous relics, as well as images, pictures, crucifixes, &c. 
are frequently more abet and viſited by the generality 
of the lower claſs of people, than the Sacrament itſelf, which 
they are taught to believe is the very God of Heaven, who 
giveth not his glory to another, Tjaiah xlii, 8, really and ſubſtan- 
tially preſent. Such impoſtures and abuſes ſhould certainly 
not be tolerated, even upon the ſuppoſition that the Doctrine 


itſclf upon which they are founded, could in ſome meaſure | 
be maintained. 


fa) Many of the extenſive Indulgencies of a thouſand 
vears or more, which are to be met with 1n various prayer 
books printed abroad, are, doubtleſs the inventions of pious 
fraud, and were never given by the Court of Rome. Yet 
it is no leſs true that many ridiculous grants of that nature, 
whether plenary or partial, have frequently been, and are 
ful daily iſſued out upon the moſt frivalous pretences, and on 
the mol} trifling occaſions. It is the juſt complaint of the more 
f:nſible part of that Communion, that the adoration of God 
is fhrit and truth, is not only much obſcured and negletted 
by ſome of thele very queſt:onable obſervances; but that the 


Chriſtian ſcheme aticlf is thereby trequently expoſed to the 
korn of inhdels and liberties. 


N 
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equally extravagant and numerous, and other ſach 
like inventions either of artful Policy or credulous 
Enthuſiaſm, ſeemed now to have put the keys of 


Heaven into the hands of the Mendicant Friars : 
and few Chriſtians preſumed to hope for mercy, 
but through their means. Even thoſe who had led 
the molt abandoned lives, if they could but dic in 


the humble weeds of Religion, and bequeathed to 


pious ——— thoſe riches which they could no lon- 


— 


9 


ger make ſubſervient to their pleaſures, perſuaded 


| themſelves too often that they had little reaſon to 


tu! Mediators. 


cal” 


By their rambling lives, and their addreſs in the 
management of Secular concerns, theſe induſtrious 
Beggars ſoon gained the upper hand in the Church. 
Other orders that were leſs active, gradually became 
neglected and deſpiſed ; whilſt theſe alone infinuated 
themſelves into all the Schools, and Pulpits (@). In 
conſequence of this, the Monksalfo began to frequent 

the Univerſities, in order to ſupport their expiring 
credit; which proved an abundant ſource of diſſipa- 
22 tion, 


(a) Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing ſome ſpecimens of A, "PT 
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their Oratory, may conſult the pious farces of Michael Me- 
_not, under the title of Sermones Quadragefimales in 1519 or 


1525; or of Oliver Maillard, another Cordeher, who was ,, 3 


a Doctor of Sorbonne, and muck eſteemed by Innocent III, 


and Charles VIII of France. The moſt original piece of A/c lo i 4 
7 1 


[fern ele 


this writer is a diſcourſe which he pronounced at Bruges, in 
IE 1500. This was printed in qto: and thoſe places at which 
the Preacher was to take breath or cough, are marked in the 
margin by Hem! Hem! See the collection of his Sermons 
in J volumes 8vo, full of indecent and ridiculous buttognery, 


| deſpair, whilſt under the protection of ſuch power- 
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tion, luxury, and ambition. The titles and diſ- 
tinctions with which they were decorated, utterly 
exti the ſpirit of their profeſſion; and this 
ſucceis, as well as the many comforts to which it 
ſeemed toentitle them, drew innumerable Proſelites 
into their convents. Benedict had judiciouſly or- 
dained that none ſhould be admitted amongſt the 
number of his diſciples, unleſs they underwent the 
ſevereſt trials, prædicentur omnia dura & aſpera, c: 
But now this lowly inſtitute was embraced as a life 
of caſe, or the | ſecureſt road to ſplendor and pre. 


ferment. 


cuts 


It is not at all eſſential that there ſhould 
be any Religious in the Church: but, if there 
are, it is eſſential that they ſhould be more exem- 
plafy and virtuous than other Chriſtians. This 
made Guiges, the pious Carthuſian, affirm that the 
beſt Religious order, was that which admitted the 
feweſt ſubjects. And undoubtedly, a Monk(a) 
who is not far more exact and edifying in his lite 
than the generality of thoſe who remain in ſociety, 
muſt, even in the ideas of ſuch as approve in ſome 
degree of che Religious ſtate, appear an aukward 


_ of being, whoſe conduct is in perpetual con- 


tradiction with his profeſſion, It is expected that 
he ſhould lead a life of ſilence, prayer, mortification, 
and retirement; whereas it is, even in theſe better 


days, 


(a) Under this appellation I mean to comprehend all thoſe, 
without diſtinction, who engage to Ive wake any particular 


1 
days, too often a life of diſſipation, ſelf- love, and 
garrulity. Inſtead of giving the good examples 
which ſhould appear in every word and action of a 
Solitary, if at any time his duties can oblige him to 
mingle with ſociety ; how frequently does he not 
endeavour to diveſt himſelf of the humble garb of 
his profeſſion, and rather chuſes to affect the polite 
gentleman, the elegant ſcholar, or even, the 

agreeable companion ! 
| The very ſtudy of the ſciences and the languages, 
to which in many congregations they now apply 
themſelves with great ſucceſs, (whatever Mabillon (a) 
has ſpeciouſly advanced to the contrary in his re- 
ply to Dom Rance the famous abbot of La Trap- 
pe(b), ) contributes greatly to inſpirea worldly ſpirit; 
and is oppoſite, in every reſpect, to the notion 
which was entertained for many hundred years of 


the duties of that calling, and the very eſſence of a 
Religious ſtate. 


I would, by no means, here be underſtood to 
blame their application to uſeful ſtudies : for igno- 
rance is always the fruitfull mother of prejudice, 
and vice. But I maintain that it is incompatible 
with the rules which they profeſs to follow (c). Be- 


ſides, 
a) Traite des Etudes Monaſtiques. 
b) Traits de la Saintete des devoirs de la vie Monaſtique. 


(c) Even Collet himſelf, the Theologian ſo much in vogue 
at preſent in the Seminaries 3 


remarks (ſpeaking of Meuntlzucon's . — expliguce in 
15 vol, fol.) that it was a ſubleck of aſtoniſhment to many 
worthy Chriſtians that this great and pious man ſhould have 


been ſo ong employes in SubliTkin a work, which a mode 


erion woyl aſhamed to Took into, 
— — —— 
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ſides, their various Laðs, Conſtitutions, Ceremonies, 
and Obſervances, eſſentially cramp the mind, and 
prevent the effects of genius. Where a perſon is 
under ſuch conſtraint, and is obliged to be ſo cir- 
cumſpect both in his converſation, and in his 
Writings, he neither has a fair field to improve or 
to Ct{play his talents, nor can we imagine that he 
Will always dare to expoſe his real ſentiments on 
many ſubjects, which otherwife his ſuperior know- 
kdze and erudition migiit, perhaps, enable him to 
elucidate, Thus the learned Mabillon himſelf, 
when in 1685 he viſited the Catacombs at Rome, 
was accuſt d before the congregation of the Index 
tor a pamphlet which he publiſhed upon the r- 
ſhip of unknown Saints a); and would have been 


condemned, it he had not new-modelled it in a 
ſecond edition, and pacified the Inquiſitors (h). 


I ſaid above, that their application to the ſciences 


was foreign to the ſpirit of their profeſſion: and in 


reality, 


(a) This was given to the public under the title of Euſebtut 
the Roman, to the Frenchman Theophulus, concerning the worſhip 
of unknown Saints. 

(5) We have however ſeen in an inſtance of more modern 
date, how dangerous it is for any to ſpeak their real ſenti- 
ments, under ſuch arbitrary governments. In the Brief for 


the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, in 1773, the bo forbad under 


Pan of excommunication, every <1Icuſhon of the _tubject of 


this Tamons Bull, whether in Tavour or diſapprobation of me 


fep he had thought proper to take. Happily for thoſe Fa- 


" "Thers, this Edict was not publiſhed in many parts of Europe: 


otherwiſe, notwithſtanding the attachment they have gene- 
rally profeſſed for the Holy See, we apprehend there would 


be but very few of them remaining within the pale of the 
Fo nan Church, = 0 


N 


reality, we ſee that many monaſteries in Roman 
Catholic countries, are now, in” coalequence of 
this change of diſcipline, become mere Semina- 
ries of Students, almaſt wholly occupicd in worid- 
ly purſuits, and worldly converſation. For 
they oftentimes are ſeemingly more iatercited 
in all the various ſcenes which diſturb ſociety, 
than ſuch as are actually engaged in the buſtle: 
nor is there any occurrence in Church or State 
in which they do not think themlelves con- 


cerned; or ſcarcely any anecdote in private 
families, with which they do not ſeek to we 


— — —— 


come acquainted. That this is, in general, 


fair repreſentation of facts, every candid . 
muſt acknowledge: though not without excep- 
tions, as well with reſpect to individuals, as to 
particular orders, or communities. And the uni- 
tormity of life which reigned amongſt the ancient 
Monks of Egypt was, ſurely, as Fleury moit 
juſtly obſerves, much preferable in every ſenſe to 
that of a modern unſhod mendicant, or any more 
gentee] Conventual, who after having diſciplined 
himſelf ar home, eſcapes, under one pretext or other 
from his ſolitude, to enjoy a hearty meal abroad, 
or r ſhine | in a circle of Jovial COMPAanions. 


This new portiqn of the Hierachy, when once i; 
became conſiderable, occaſioned much confuſion 
in the ſyſtem ; and many Religious communities, 
devoted by the r moſt ſolemn engagements to po- 


verty, humility, and filence, are now transformed 


. ˙ u - ³˙ 1 


to. 
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into Colledges of lordl and ambitious Eccleſiaſtics, 


more occupied with the affairs of their Abbey, than 
ſolicitous ro diſcharge the eſſential duties f. che 

of the er even a fact that there 

is frequently as much anxiety and ſtir amongſt theſe 
Conventuals to arrive at an honourable or lucrative 
employment, or to exclude a rival, as there is in 
the courts of Princes. A General of an order, a 
Provincial, an Abbot, a Grand Provoſt, or, infine 
any other ſuperior Officer, conſiders himſelf as a 
perſon of conſequence; and in proportion to his in- 


come, enjoys every comfort of life. Thus a Vow 
Fk Poverty is often a means of arriving at a tate 
of independency and opulence, to which they could 
have had no pretenſions, if they had remained in 
the world. 


I do not pretend to ſay that this is always to be 
conſidered in a criminal light. They perhaps may 
eat their bread with thanks, and enjoy the good 
things of life with a grateful heart. But this 1s, 
ſurely, not the ſpirit of the inſtitute which they pro- 
fefs to follow, nor -the intention of their pious 
Founders. If they were fond of a life of action, and 

—dcfired to partake of tbe loaves and fiſhes, wherefore 
did they not remain in ſociety; and as they have their 
portion in its bleſſings, ſhare likewiſe in its burdens? 
Or if they pretend to lead a life of Penance, why 
do they engage in a life of eaſe and enjoyment? 


In ſhort, although we ſhould admit that their 
lives are regular, and their conduct irreproachable, 


they 


4 
they do not certainly comply with thoſe duties for 
which they were placed in the world, which is a 
ſtate of trial. The end of man's being, and of the 
various duties which are required of him, is to per- 
fect himſelf by an active exertion of every virtue 
which can dignify his nature. Now the virtues 
of thoſe who live ſequeſtered from the world, are, 
at beſt, but of a negative kind, and by no means ſuch 
as become a Social being(a). Such ſolitaries ſhould 
rather be deemed not vicious, than really virtuous: 
For, Tike the indoſent fervant, Laib ir- 16, ey 
reſt for the moſt part ſatisfied with not diminiſhing 
the ſum intrufted to their care, but ſeldom ſeek to 
augment it. Much is talked amongſt them of 
perfection ; but they are generally full as imper- 
Aa ; fect 


- 


(a) This was the opinion of a late pi6us and philoſophic 
prelate. When a Knight of Malta had formed the deſign of 
entering into the monaſtic life in Auſtere order of La Tra 


a Ie 
in the year 1747, Pope Ganganelli, then a conventual Friar, 


wrote to him as follows: Why do you think of retiring ' 


from a world which you edify by your example? The worl 


will never be reformed, it will al continue perverie, if 

— FF virtous and coo: 4 — 

e virtuous an good SOT it, —I T- not II that we 
ought to multiply too mucl 


the number of our duties and 
obligations. The Goſpel is the rule of the Chriſtian ; whoa 


ought not to bury himſelf —_ in ſolitude, without a fingu- 
lar and file vocation : and we ought always to fear and 

ect illuſion in the call that enzages us to 5 the 2 
tics and relations of human ſociety, T honour the Carthu- 


fians and other religious Tolitaries ; but their number ought 


to be ſmall : for we LIP Oy STUD the 157 by becoming uſeleſs 
to Society: and after all, we are born Citizens, and not Monks,-- 


eral reſpectable writers think that the attention of the 
mind muſt be exhauſted by long prayers, and thus degene- 


rate into indifference; and they are of opinion that indu 
and attivity are more * to virtue, than continual 
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fect as thoſe who live in the world: or if they are 
given to fewer vices, they are likewiſe poſſeſſed of 
fewer virtues. Such is the character which is ge- 
nerally giventhemeven | by R Roman Catholics. Now, 


t this be true with reſpect to thoſe who are the leaſt 
aſpiring in theſe humble retreats; how much leſs 
innocent will others be deemed, whole ſtudies are 
all directed to procure them the Bubble reputa- 
tion; or to advance them to the dignities of their 
order. Thus, fays the learned Hiſtorian whom I 
have ſo often cited, in Italy, a Dominican applies 
himſelf to ſtudy, that he may be called to Rome in 
quality of Theologian to ſome Cardinal, Conſultor 
of ſome religious congregration; or to fit himſelt for 


„ ——_— et OE rn 


ſome office in the : Inquifition here are a few who 


Carry their ambitious aim fo high, as to have in view 
the rank of Ni Nuntio, Cardinal, or Biſhop : whilſt 
others more modeſt, conſider the various preferments 


of t their own Order as the ultimate boundaries of 


— i... 


— — IE 


their pretenſions. 


From all theſe conſiderations we will not heſitate. -- 
to conclude, that many an imperfect Religious, 
might, if he had been employed in the active du- 
ties of ſociety, perhaps have been a much more 
perfect citizen, and of conſequence, a better man : 
nor can it be denied but that- Convents are often 
filled with very tepid Chriſtians. They may be 
called Sanctuaries from Vice; but they ſhould- be 
alſo termed the Graves of Virtue : ſuch at leaſt as 


tends to ex expand the ſoul, and to to improve its facul · 
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ties. Perhaps, infine, theſe various votaries of 
either ſex have many chances in their favour to- 
wards obtaining the rewards of Heaven, or rather 
of not being utterly rejected : but certainly they can 
pretend to little merit ; and can lay claim to none 
but the ſmaller prizes, in the general day of retri- 
bution, while the greater — — 
for ſuch as have ſuſtained with patience the labours 
of the combat. 6 


Thus I have endeavoured to give ſome general 
idea of the motives which firſt gave riſe to the Re- 
ligious ſtate, with a ſuccinct account of its progreſs, 
its utility, and abuſes. Had it been a mere ideal 
ſcheme, or ſuch as we could now contemplate but 
in a retroſpective view, my labour might have been 
ſuperſeded. But I have been, unhappily, obliged 


— ———— — 3 Ales 


room to hope that it will ſo ſoon be ſet aſide; or 
that mankind will ſeek for the perfection of its 


faculties by thoſe means alone which ſober reaſon_ 


Shaved 


dictates, and return to the genuine ſpirit of the 


 Golpel: a period which every well-wiſher to hu- 


manity looks towards with longing concern. 


If any of theſe Societies do at all exiſt; I think 
they ſhould be ſuchalone, as adhere to the primitive 
inſtitution of the Cenobitical. life. They might, 

Aa 2 undoubtedly, 


a. 


on | 


undoubtedly, be ſo calculated as to afford a com- 
fortable aſylum to thoſe, who after having per- 
formed the duties owing to ſociety, wiſh to con- 
clude their days in peace, at a diſtance from the more 
diſtracting cares and buſtle of life. But they ſhould, 
at leaſt, be only open to the fe who from peculiar 
inclination, brotfierperſonal circumſtances, might be 
deſirous of retiring to a quiet and temporary refuge, 
ſuch as might either contribute to alleviate the griev- 
ances of affliction, or to facilitate their happineſs. 


The greater part of the reflections which I have 
introduced in this long digreſſion, is taken from 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Fleury, or his excel- 


—__ 


' Tent Diſcourſes on it, which contain many other 
juſt and pertinent obſervations. This will perhaps, 
in the eyes of many, entitle them to a greater de- 
gree of attention and reſpect, than if they had been 
drawn from leſs ſuſpicious ſources. The teſtimony 
of this eſtimable Roman Catholic writer will ſcarce 
be rejected even by many who are afraid of har- 
bouring a ſingle idea which does not bear with it 
the impreſſion of n - For there : are Ko 
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milk, than ſolid food. 1 Cor. iii; and with whom 


"_zxT 
enthorily »is more prevalent than reaſon. Upon 


—  ——— 
this account, that it might be of more general 


utility, I have throughout argued from authority, 
as well as reaſon: although I am fully perſuaded 


that mankind would be 1 much more happy, "If 
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according 
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according to the judicious advice of S. Cyprian, 
they did not ſo much enquire, in religious matters, 
what was prattiſed by thoſe who went before them; 1 
but was appointed by Chriſt, who was before all. 
Non quærendum eſt quid aliquis ante nos fecerit ; 
ſed quid ille qui ante omnes eſt, faciendum juſſerit. 


As I had undertaken to give ſome account of 
the Hiſtory of Celibacy, it alſo naturally fell within 
my plan to notice thoſe inſtitutions which have 
chiefly contributed to introduce or to confirm the 
perſuaſion of its excellence. But as we have ſeen 
the motives to which they moſtly owe their birth, 
and the effects with which they have often been 
attended, as well in paſt ages, as in preſent times ; 
it will not be difficult to form a competent opinion 


concerning either their neceſſity, or uſefulneſs; 


and how, far they ought to be countenanced in any 
nation where a true ſenſe of Religion preyails, or 
a regard for the welfare of Society. _—_ . = 

I will now return to my more immediate ſub- HH Voi. 
ject, and proceed to clear up one or two more ob- , 

jections which are drawn from the ſacred writings & 102444 
to prove the expediency of Religious vows ; or 
their indiſpenſable obligation in every circumſtance, AUT Haw. 

if they once have been imprudently pronounced. Hangs 2 

| | 1 

Several Texts have been adduced from Eccleſ. v, 44 ; "0 

v. 4, Numb. xxx, Deut. xxiii, &c. to ſhew tha 9 
every vow muſt be religiouſly complied with. = = 

te When thou ſhalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy PPC on 
God, ſays the Fewiſh Laugiver, thou ſhalt nor ſlack por + 0 
2 7722744 hs off + Ae 422 Lhe to or 0 uhh 9 
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to pay it: for the Lord thy God will ſurely require 
it of thee.” —I admit of the authority. But Re- 
man Catholics can not, with any propriety, urge 
theſe paſſages ; ſince e they univerlaily maintain in 


practice th. that any vow may, upon certain occaſions, 
be lawfully reſcinded. Their Biſhops may di diſpenſe 


Pg 


* 
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with many, and the Po with all. Nay the Fa- 
culties which are even granted to the Miſſioners in 


Eagia and, empower them td diſpenſe v with for a 


rea ſonable cauſe, and change 2 all ſimple 1 vows, ex- 
cepting thoſe 05 F Continency and Religion,” which 
are Telerved to Rome. This clearly ſhews that 
even they unanimouſly hold that vows which are 
made without due reflection, or which ceaſe to 


promote the ends for which they were originally 


— — — — 


intended, may, oftentimes ceaſe to 0 oblige, as cir- 
cumſtances vary; eſpecially when the rights of a third 
perſon are not thereby injured. If this be then the caſe; 
theſe paſſages are ſo far from concluding anything 
againſt, that they rather ſtrongly make in favour of 
what I have advanced: and I cannot too often repeat 
that it is very unfair to cite ſuch authorities as theſe, 
entirely foreign to the queſtion, which only ſerve to be- 
wilder the argument, and perpetuate illiberal cavil. 


Some have inſinuated that Ananias and Sap- 
Phira (As v.) had made a vow of poverty, 


or, at leaſt, of diſappropriation. But the contrary 
is evident from the very words of the Apoſtle. 
« While it (his riches) remained with thee, ſaid 
S. Peter to Ananias, was it not thy own, and after 

| it 
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it was ſold, was it not ſtill in thy poſſeſſion ?”? He 
was puniſhed for his diſſimulation, and © Lying to 
the Holy Ghoſt.” Endeavouring to impoſe on him 
to whom his hypocriſy had been revaled, he affirm- 
ed that he had given all to God, when he had re- 
tained a comfortable portion for himſelf, He was 
moreover guilty of an injuſtice, by attempting to 
ſecure for himſelf and family a proviſion from the 
common fund, without contributing his full 
contingent. We have even ſome grounds to 
preſume that he was actuated by a deſign till 
more impious, that of tempting God, or of 
trying to diſcover whether it were impoſlible to 
conceal from him his fraudulent intention, ſee v. g: 
all which were crimes that might be of moſt perni- 
cious influence in the beginnings of the Chriſtian 
Church. 


I have now endeavoured to explain the chief of 
thoſe paſſages of Scripture which are ſuppoſed to 
favour a ſingle life; though I have not the vanity 
to affirm that what I have offered in illuſtration of 
them is, in every inſtance, perfectly ſatisfactory 
and unexceptionable: particularly, as | have ſome- 
times produced various probable interpretations of 
the ſame paſſage. There will ſtill always remain 
ſome difficulty to aſcertain the preciſe meaning of 
any verſion, where the original itſelf is confeſſedly 
obſcure. Much leſs, therefore, do I with to obtrude 
the explications I have given, as the undeniable 


ſenſe of the Apoſtles, All I defire, is, that they 


may 
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may not be rejected merely becauſe they are dif- 


terent from thoſe which we have been ourſelves ac- 
cuſtomed to admit, or ſuch as we have read in 
other Commentaries on the ſacred writings ; for 
This firſt impreſſion, as Dr. Prieſtly obſerves in 
his preface to his Harmony, may ariſe from nothing 
more than former fixed aſſociations of ideas, which 
may have no foundation in truth.” Neither do I 
mean to inculcate that the interpretations commonly 
given by the Fathers to fome of theſe texts, are 
all equally to be rejected; but only the unfair con- 
cluſions that are drawn from them. For, ſuppoſing 
even that the real meaning of our Bleſſed Saviour 
in S. Mztthew, or of S. Paul, in his Epiſtles, were 


ſuch as they have oftentimes ſought to repreſent it; 


which, as we have ſeen above, is far from being 
evident: yet all that TI have advanced, will, in a 
general view be equally concluſive. - 


I have alſo laboured to give, from the various 
councils held in different ages, ſome idea of the 
practice which prevailed at various times, and in 
various countries; together with the opinions of 
many reſpectable writers both ancient and modern. 
To theſe I might have added many more nearly of 
the ſame import, had I thought it would have ſerved 
any uſeful purpoſe. But I am ſenſible that ſuch 
authorities will be always liable to cavil and excep- 
tion, as to the genuine reading of the paſſage, the 
occaſion on which it was written, its real meaning, 
&c. So that after much wrangling, and probably 


ſome 
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ſome abuſe, the queſtion, if it were to be deter- 
mined by authority alone, might ſtill appear to 
many, undecided. If, however, I had collected 
even a much ſmaller number of opinions, they 
would, I truſt, have been more than ſufficient, 
in the eyes of unprejudiced reaſon, to eſtabliſh what 
I had undertaken to prove. Thus far I have 
chiefly conſidered my ſubject in a moral light. 


In a Pursieat view, I might ſhew the impro- | 


priety of a ſingle ſtate for the generality of man- 
kind, and the evils in which it involves many thou- | 
ſands of ſuch as with the beſt intentions enter into 
theſe engagements, from various writers who have 


—y 


incidentally mentioned the deplorable effects which 
an obſtinate adherence to a life of Celibacy often 


produces in the human frame. But having already 


extended this Eſſay to a much greater length than 
I at firſt intended; I ſhall beg leave to refer for 
fuller information on this head, to Galen De locis 
affefis, I. 6, c. 5; Zacutus Prax. Admirand, I. 2, 
obſ. 883 M. Sauvages in his Nozoology ; M. Lieu- 
taud's Precis de Medecine; the Authors of the Neu- 
veau Dictionnaire de Chirurgie & de Medecine, tom. 43 
The Treatiſe De Lbonme & de Is Femme dans 
L'Etat de Mariage, printed at Lille in 1972; Nic. 


Zindel. De Morbis ex caſtitate nimia oriundis, Baſileæ 


1745; the Tbeſs of M. Reneaume Sur la Virginitt 
Clauſtrale; and others. It is unne to make a 
vain parade of erudition, by citing their authorities 

B b at 


1 
and Spiritual who attend the Religious communi- 


| 


1 
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at large: ſince every perſon who has leiſure to read, 
has it in his power, with very little merit, to mul- 
tiply quotations, But the fact is, I believe, too 
generally admitted, to be called in queſtion ; what- 
ever Father Flexier de Reval (Xavier de Feller) 
has inſinuated to the contrary in his Philoſophical 
Catechi/mz. And if the Phylicians both Corporal 


ties abroad, could ingenuoſly communicate, at leaſt 
in general terms, the caſes that come to their know- 
| ledge ; we ſhould, doubtleſs, be further convinced of 
the x ravages produced, both in body and mind, by 
this prepoſterous law(a). 


Conſidered as a por irt inſtitution, Celibacy 
can ſurely in no kingdom or nation, pretend to 
much indulgence. M. de Mirabaud, in his excel- 
lent Treatiſe on Population entitled Ami des Hom- 
mes, has endeavoured to ſhew that Religious eſta- 
bliſkments rather tend to increaſe than to diminiſh 
the number of the inhabitants in a ſtate, becauſe 


in 


(a) As a further detail of the proofs which evince the im- 
rat priety of this Eccleſiaſtical injunction when conſidered in 
yen as well as in a moral light, would be in great 
ns, ure uſeleſs; ſo it might alſo probably be as offenſive to 
the generality of readers, as it would be diſagreeable to the 
writer, It's conſequences are really often dreadful, as may 
be ſeen in the above mentioned Authors, even in ſuch as 
truly perſevere in the obſervance of it : but with reſpe to 
ſome, whole paſſions no motives either of reaſon or religion 
are ſufficient to controul, the effects of this law are infinitel 


more deplorable. See Tiſſot's 2 Bel 2 £' Onanifme, 
Lewis's Practical Eſſay on the Tabes Dor Tal ore 
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in conſequence of theſe inſtitutions, a greater num- 
ber of men conſume leſs, and occupy a ſmaller 
compals of ground : and ſays, that the depopula- 
tion ſo much complained of in different parts of 
the univerſe, is owing to a want of the means of 
ſubſiſtence, and the difficulty of procuring food. 
He might have added that, with reſpect tu Europe, | 
it is alſo cauſed by war; by emigrations into 
diftant continents in view of intereſt; by the great 
increaſe of uſeleſs Domeſlics of either ſex; by | 
luxury, and the many un holeſome trades which are 
neceſſary for its ſupport; by the vo/uptuors Celibacy 
now ſo much in faſhion; by intemperance, 
and high ſeaſoned foods; and above all perhaps, by 
the many unnatural crimes which are occaſioned by 
that depravation of manners which too univerſally 
prevaiis inevery rank of men. Burt though we ſhould 
admit, with this ingenions writer, that ſuch Eſtabliſn- 
ments are not indeed without their utility to ſtates in 
ſome reſpects; ſtill ſurely the idea that Celibacycontri-| 
butes to the Population of the Earth, is a Paradox 
which cannot be ſcriouſly maintained. At leaſt 
we may pronounce it manifeſtly contrary to the re- 
ceived opinions of mankind in every nation, and in 
every age. The laws enacted by Lycurgus againſt 
ſuch as led a ſingle life were remarkably ſevere: 
the Romans oppreſſed them with heavy fines : and 
Auguſtus not only increaſed the penalties which 
were inflicted on them by Julius Cæſar, but encour- 
aged matrimony by proportionable immunities and 
rewards, 


3 
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There are various other callings in Society beſides 
the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in which, circumſtances 
oblige many hundred thouſand citizens to a life of 
Celibacy z as the Military profeſſion, and that of 
domeſtic ſervants. Wherefore then increaſe their 
number, not only without neceflity, but without 
propriety, or any reaſonable plea? The globe 
which we inhabit, this ſmall portion of the im- 
menſe ſyſtem of the creation, is yet but thinly 
peopled. According to the late admeaſurements 
of the French Academicians, the Earth contains 
in ſurface 25,858,089 ſquare leagues; and M. 
Vauban aſſures us that one ſquare league, i if pro pro- 


erly cultivated, can eaſily maintain 800 men. 
The fourth part, therefore, of this oreat ſu ſurface, 
(which is —_ the proportion thar land bears to 
water) could afford ſubſiſtence to 3, 171, 617, 600 
inhabitants ; or mare than ſeven times as many as 


— exiſt upon it. For, according to the moſt 
le eſtimates, and conjectures (ſee the Eſprit 


Vale. 1 45 Journalites de Treveus, tom. 1), the population of 


obo hundred and twenty D 

1 22 great abatement may, for many obvious reaſons, 
72 9 e made to this calculation of the numbers which 
the Earth might poſſibly maintain; ſtill we evi- 
dently ſee that there is yet ſufficient room for the 
{ Human Race to ſpread. Therefore, whatever may 
contribute to diminiſh population ſhould be univer- 
| ſally diſcouraged, as well by the Magiſtrate, as 
by the Moraliſt. And it will be found that where - 


| 
| 


3 


L 


ever 


ſubject an humorous pamphlet * "x at Cambridge in 
oon, 
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ever matrimony is promoted and held in eſteem, 
there alſo, in proportion, will Mankind become more | 
civilized, more virtuous, and more happy(a). 
« There is no ſituation in life, ſays the elegant writer 
whom Ihave often had occaſion to quote (De Ep. 
con.), more ſafe, more peaceable, more pleaſant, 
more deſirable. - It was inſtituted by Almighty 
God; it is ordained by nature, adviſed by reaſon, 
approyed of by writers both facred and pro- 


fane (5). It is commanded by various laws, 
praiſed by the unanimous conſent of nations, and 


counſelled by the examples of the beſt of men.“ 


Even 


N Perhaps it were even to be wiſhed that the law of | 
Celibacy which ſtill ſubſiſts in our Univerſities with regard 


to many of its moſt reſpectable members, were, if poſlible, 
totally aboliſhed, Much may, doubtleſs, be advanced on 
either fide of this queſtion : but the advantages which would 
ariſe from this permiſſion, would, likely, greatly overballance 
the inconveniencies that might follow from it. See on this 


— 


| 


1765, entitled the Council in the 


(5) The humane reader will not be offended if I here in- 


ſert the yung reflection of Sterne on this ſubject, in his 
ſermon upon the beginning of the 19th chapter of Judges, | 


* A good heart, ſays this pathetic writer, wants ſome ob- 
jeR to be kind to. Let the torpid ſolitary ſeek Heaven | 
comfortleſs and alone, God ſpeed him !—Let me be wiſe 
and religious. But let me be a man. Wherever thy Provi- 
gence prom me, or — may be the road I take to 
to thee, give me ſome companion in m , be it 
— to en hoes 255 is en, as the Jun goes 
down; to whom I may ſay, how freſh is the face of nature? 
How ſweet the flowers of the field? How delicious are 
theſe fruits?" 1 
Eraſmus ſeems even to have pronounced that marriage is in ſome 
degree aduty with reſpeQto all mankind, unleſs in ſome very 


peculiar 


1 
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Even the auſtere Jerom himſelf acknowledges that 
Marriage fills ihe World; but Virginity, Heaven. 
AI have often wondered, on the contrary, that fome 
of the ancient Fathers who delighted much in 
"3g conceits and calculations even of the moſt 
þ. ludicrous nature, as appears from many paſſages 
| in their works, did not, upon this very ſuppoſition, 
"oF rather diſcountenance Celibacy, and encourage 
the married ſtate, that more intelligent Beings 
. might receive exiſtence, and contribute by their 
It united homage to the glory of their Beneficent 
Creator. 


To conclude : Upon a review of what I have 
here advanced, I think I may affirm that I have 
ſhewn in the foregoing pages, that a life of Celi- 
bacy, as enjoined to the Clergy and Religious in 
| Roman Catholic countries, is neither countenanced 
nor even inſinuated in the ſacred Scriptures; that 
it is not founded upon the known practice of the 
Apoſtles, or others, in the firſt and pureſt ages of 
Chriſtianity ; that it never was univerſally obſer- 
ved at any period of time; that whenever a mo- 
| tion was made to introduce it as a general law, this 
| always met with oppoſition, and was proteſted 

againſt by many as highly injudicious and oppreſ- 
| five; that it has been Pr by a falſe idea of the 
excellence 


li. 
—— T_T _C_— —— 


. peculiar circumſtances. See De Epiſ. Conf. c. 47. This 
1 work, although it is not a Doctrinal compoſition, yet evi- 
148 | dently ſhews what were the ſentiments of that aimable 
| ; and liberal man, who was an ornament to the age in which 

bi | helived. 
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excellence of Virginity, and a prepoſterous notion 
of the uncleanneſs of Marriage, derived from the 
illuſions of Heretics, and a miſconception of the 
Holy Writings; that, conſidering the ſtate of man 
and his various duties to God, his neighbour, and 
himſelf, it is of little ſervice towards arriving at 
the perfection taught in the Chriſtian Law; 
that it has occaſioned infinite abuſes ; that being 
originally founded on prejudice, it has been 
handed down by the ſame unequitable means ; thar 


— X—— 


it is an unnatural ſtate, deſtructive of the happineſs 


—_— — Y 


of individuals and of Society, whether it be conſi- 


l_———————— 


dered in a moral, a phyſical, or a i political light; ; 
that the Vo of Religion, as they are termed in 
Roman Catholic countries, have no foundation in | 
Scripture, even as Evangelical Councils, that there 
actually is no vow of Continency either tendered | 
to, or taken by the ſecular Clergy abroad; nor by 
thoſe who engage in ſome religious orders: that, 
if there were, it ought in certain circumſtances to | 
be efteemed of no validity or obligation ; that the | 
Church has no authority to declare the he marriage 


of the : Clergy null and void; 3 that if f any of 1 their 


— — — — — 


a 


— — —— —— —— — - — 


this red contract could never * — with- | 
out ut à grievous crime, &c. &c. this I | 
preſume I have ſupported by fair 3 and 
undeniable facts; nay even by the authority of 
thoſe very Fathers who are often cited to prove the 
oppoſite ſentiment : though I have ſometimes been 
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forced to ſhew them inconſiſtent with each other, 
and with themſelves. 


In relating particular facts, I may have been miſ- 
guided, in ſome few inſtances, by the writers 
whom Ihave been obliged toconſult; not having had 
it in my power to verify every quotation in its ori- 
ginal author, I may occaſionally have confounded 
names, or have fallen, inadvertently, into other ſtill 
leſs material errors, which cannot at all affect the 
queſtion in debate. In ſome points I poſſibly may 
have been miſtaken; and my arguments may not 
all, perhaps, be equally concluſive. Yet, granting 
all this, of which however I am not conſcious in 
any ſingle inftance; I think notwithſtanding that, 
upon the whole, I have inconteſtibly proved the 
aſſertions which I made in my former pamphlet(a). 


It is not my intention to depreciate a ſtate of 
Celibacy with reſpect to thoſe few individuals who 
either from circumſtances or inclination may be in- 
duced to prefer a ſingle ſtate. I have ſpoken of it only 
as a burden impoſed on a conſiderable portion 
of Society in Roman Catholic Countries; and in 
this view I have ſhewn it of pernicious influence 
on the happineſs and morals of Mankind, as well 
a5 an unjuſt invaſion of its rights. Had ! rather 


— — — — PER 


ſought to amuſe, than to inform; I had frequent op- 
portunities 


(a) Letter from a Catholic Chriſtian, to lus Roman Cathokis 


Friend, 
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portunities of introducing in the courſe of this 
Eſſay, a variety of ludicrous and malignant obler- 
* riety or ludicrgus and malignant oviel 


vations: but to entertain the reader by ridiculous 
anecdotes was not the purport of my reſearches. 
My only with was to have theſe various queſtions 
examined with candour, becauſe I think that I 
have been, for many years, miſled in my own con- 
ceptions of them. If what I have advanced he juſt 
and true, may thoſe Txurs be univerſally ac- 


knowledged; as well as the neceſſity of introducing 


much rigour, and fo little propriety. If, on the 
contrary, it is built on fallacious argument, or a 
cdeceittul repreſentation of the controverſy z may 
it be confuted. However, ſhould any one be {till 
inclined to jultify the practice of the Roan Ca- 
tholic Church in this poiat; he ſhould conſider that 
it will not be ſufficient to invalidate any particular 
part of what I have offered in ſupport of the ſen- 
timent which I have embraced, but he mutt allo 
ſhew that the concluſions which I have formed, are 
not fairly deduced from the different premiſes 


which I have laboured to eſtabliſh. 


IN IS. 
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The Reaper is deſired to correct the following 
. 


Pace 15, Note, line 4, preſen, read preſentia. 
18. J. 12. thouſand, 7. thouſands. 

vl 26. J. 2. pontifs, r. pontiffs. 
148 40. J. 7, Pontif, r. Pontiff, 

i 44 even, v. he even. | . 
15 70. J. 15. are, r. is. 

81. J. 6. ſuperiur, 7. ſuperiour. 

84. J. 14. Plebeians, r. Plebeian. 
41M 98. 1. 9. definible, r. definibile. 
| | 104. J. 24. drink, r. drinks. 
|; 176. l. 3. effects, 7. efforts. 


